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Eighth month 12 
ag Read carefully for additional information, 


Train Service to Swarthmore. 


1. For the accommodation of those Friends who 
will come through New York City, a special train of 
day coaches will be run over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road leaving New York (Desbrosses and Cortland 
Streets Ferries) on Third-day afternoon, Eighth 
month 18, and run through without change of cars 
to Swarthmore Station. The schedule will be as 
follows: Leave New York, 3.20 p. m.; leave Jersey 
City, 3.33; leave Trenton, 4.42; reaching Swarth- 
more at 6.02 p. m. 

2, Aspecial train for Friends from the South will 
be run over the Pennsylvania Railroad through to 
Swarthmore Station, leaving Washington (Eighth 
month 18) at 1.50 p. m.; Baltimore at 2.55 p. m.; 
Aberdeen, about 3.20; Wilmington at 4.30 p. m., 
reaching Swarthmore at 5.33 p. m. 

S@The Committee desire that all Friends as far as 
possible attending the Conference from these points 
will come by these special trains.-@@ 


Special note (Eighth month 12). As the operation 
of obtaining certificates for special rates in- 
involves some delay, Friends in New York 
and Baltimore should, as far as ible, buy 
their tickets on Second-day, the 17th instant, or 
before train time on Third-day. 

(Kighth month 12.) 3. A special day coach for 
Friends from the West will be attached to the ex- 
press leaving Pittsburg at 8 a. m., Third-day, the 
ith. It will be run through to Swarthmore. Also 
a special car for Canadian Friends has been ar- 

from London, Ontario, over Michigan South- 
ernand D. L. & W., to leave London at 6.40 p. m., 
17th, which if in time will also be run through to 

Swarthmore without change. 

4A ae train from Philadelphia to Swarth- 
more be run daily (First-day excepted) from 
Eighth month 19 to Eighth month 26, inclusive, 
leaving Broad Street Station at 8.45 a. m,, reaching 
Swarthmore about 9.05 a. m., and returning leave 


Swarthmore at 5.20 p.m., reaching Pailadelphia 
about 5.40 p. m. 

A special train will also leave Broad Street Sta- 
tion each day as above at 1.25 p. m., for those who 
may be able to attend only the afternoon sessions, 
reaching Swarthmore at 1.45 p. m. 

5 For those living on the line of the Baltimore 
Central Railroad, arrangements have been made to 
stop the express train leaving Oxford at 7.40 a. m. 
at Swarthmore, during the week of the Conferences. 
Returning these Friends will leave Swarthmore at 
5.19 for Wawa, from which point a special train will 
berun over the Baltimore Central Road the first 
day (Fourth-day, Eighth month 19), and continued 
each day thereafter if the number of passengers 
should warrant it. 

6. When evening meetings are held during the 
week of the Conferences a special train will leave 
Swarthmore for Philadelphia at 10 p. m., reaching 
the city at about 10.20 p. m. 

7. For Wilmington and Chester Friends arrange - 
ments have been made with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, to stop at Fairview Station the 
express train daily (First-day excepted), leaving 
Wilmington (Delaware Avenue Station), 8.15 a. m. ; 

, 8.89. 

From Fairview Station hacks wil convey passen- 

sem to the College (hack fare each way 10 cents). 
» hack will leave Swarthmore at 5.10. 


Train will leave Fairview about 5.35, reaching 


Chester 5.39, and Wilmington, 6.05. 
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REDUCTION IN RAILROAD FARES. 

The railroads embrace -vithin the territory east 
of Chicago and St. Loui , .ot including New Eng- 
land) have agreed that ali persons attending the 
Conferences and who pay full first-class fare to 
Swarthmore, Pa., shall be returned for 44 fare 

To receive this concession the following rules 
must be strictly observed. 

1. A certificate must be obtained when purchas- 
ing ticket from ticket agent at point of departure. 
These certificates may be had at any first-class 
offices. Ticket agents at other points can give in- 
formation as to the nearest station at which they 
may be obtained. 

(Early application should b: mate to ticket 
agents for these blanks, so that intending travelers 
may not be disappointed in getting them at the 
last moment.) 

2 These certificates must be surrendered, on arri- 
val, at the office of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion at Swarthmore in order to be countersigned. 

3. When properly countersigned and presented 
to the railroad ticket agent at Swarthmore they 
will entitle the holder to purchase a return ticket 





at 44 the ordinary fare. 

4 Tickets procured in this way cannot be used 
coming, earlier than Seventh-day, Eighth month 
15th, and the return journey must be started not 
later than Seventh-day, Eighth month 29. 

This rate would make the fare to Swarthmore 
and return as follows: From New York $3 72; from 
Baltimore $4.12; from Washington $5.72; from 
Buffalo $12.72 ; from Pittsburg $12.39. 


From points west of Pittsburg and Buffalo the | 


fare to Swarthmore will be the same as to Phila- 
delphia. 

The above rates apply only at those stations 
where the single fare to Swarthmore is 75 cents or 
more. 

a@-(Eighth month 12.) This arrangement does 
not apply on the Philadelphia & Reading road. Fur 
all stations on the Bound Brook road (as far east as 
Bound Brook), on the N. E. P. R., and on the N. P. 
R. R, card orders should be obtained from the 
Transportation Committee (undersigned), entitling 
the holders to purchase from their local ticket 
agents an excursion ticket to Philadelphia good 
from Eighth month 18 to Eighth month 27, inclu- 
sive. These tickets are no reduction in price from 


the regular excursion ticket rate, but have the 
advantage of the extension in time. 

From all local points on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
system special excursion tickets for the Conference 
can be obtained at the excursion rate of 2 cents per 
mile each way, good until after the close of the 
Conference. From some points book and package 
tickets are sold at such low rates that they may be 
cheaper than the above. 

(Eighth month 12.) From Philadelphia to 
Swarthmore special excursion tickets, good the day 
of issue only, but good on any train going and com- 
ing, will be sold at Broad Street Station for 29 cents 
the round trip. (Thesetickets will not be sold on First- 
day, the 23d inst.) Regular package tickets (sold 
10 for $2.07) are good until used, within one year. 


BAGGAGE. 


Baggage will be checked through to Swarthmore 
and Friends are earnestly requested to attach to 
each piece the special ba, tag already furnished 
with the membership ticket. With this special tag 
baggage will be delivered to the house or room 
where members will lodge without delay and with- 
out charge. Extra tags will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 

Further information and particulars will be furn- 
nished during the Conferences, at the office of 
Committee on Transportation on the College 
grounds. Previously, address 

Wma. C. BIDDLE, 
Chairman Transportation Committee. 
1022 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 

All Friends are expected to provide their own 
towels and toilet articles, and, as the weather is 
uncertain, it is desired that each should bring a 
warm shawl, or wrap, available for bed covering ; 
also Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends, or those 
whose cards number from 1,00) upwards, are re- 
quested in addition to the above to provide their 
own sheets. 

AS soon as arrangements are completed for the 
lodging of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends, 
notification cards to those who have already ap- 
plied, will be sent as far as practicable. Applica- 
tions received after the specified date,—Seventh 
month 20th,—will be held for consideration, and if 
arrangements for theiraccommodation can be made, 
they will receive cards of assignment. If no cards 
are received by them by Eighth month 10th, such 


parties will make their own arrangements for at- 
tending the Conferences. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
Clerk of Reception and Lodging Committee, 
26 South 15th Street, Philad’a. 


DURING THE CONFERENCES AT SWARTHMORE THE 


| FRIENDS’ BOOK AssociaTION of Philadelphia will 


have in the College Building a room which will be 


| stocked with the tatest published Friends’ books, 
| various kinds of writing paper and envelopes, pens, 
pencils, photographs, visiting cards, memorandum 


books, postage stamps, etc., etc. 

Orders will be taken for engraving, and subscrip- 
tions received for the FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
J.URNAL. The room will be known as the Book 
Room, and is conveniently located on the first floor, 
opening into the main corridor. 

BOARD DURING THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCE#. 

Applications for board during the Conferences 
may be made to the following places in Media, (two 
miles distant, accessible by trains and trolleys . 
Idlewild, D. R. Hawkins’ Sons,. . . . $2.50 per day. 
Gayley Mansion, Mrs. E. Barnes, . . $1.60 - 

(Both have free coaches to and from the stat ion.) 
Mrs. Amanda P. Baily,610 Monroe st., 5.00 per week. 
Miss Turner, 30 E. State Street,. . . 6.00 Y 


Mrs. Rowland, West Front St.,... 8.00 - 
Miss R J. Allen, “ - m4 oe ” 
Mrs. E. E. Levis, 101 Monroe St.,. . 1.00 per day. 


Those making arrangements for board at a of 
the above places will please communicate the fact 


to ANNA M. BUNTING, Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends desiring either boarding or lodging out- 
side of the College in Swarthmore may communi- 
cate with 

E. N. Garrett, Swarthmore, Pa., 
Henry S. Kent, Swarthmore, Pa., 
CHAS. PAXsON, 829 N. Broad St., Philad’a. 


FINAL NOTICE: RECEPTION AND LODGINGS. 

The time for the Conferences having nearly ar- 
rived, the Reception and Loiging Committee de- 
sire to state that assignments have been made to 
the best of its ability for lodgings for about 1,400 
persons in or near the college buildings Of this 
number we are giad to note that 850 are from other 
Yearly Meetings. In providing for members of our 
own Yearly Meeting endeavors have been made to 
plage them as comfortably as circumstances permit, 

ut as, in most cases, the age of applicants was not 
stated in their letters, it is possible that aged 
Friends have been —— where the young and vig- 
orous should be. For example, No. 1, may be 
found to be an aged Friend placed on the fourth 
floor, or one half mile distant, and No. 1,341 may be 
a young Friend roomed on first or second floor of 
the College, convenient to Tent and Refreshment 
Rooms. We appeal, therefore, to the young, where 
this is found to be the case, to communicate the 
fact to the Committee in Ro»m I. ae building, 
so that an exchange can be effected if desired. 

All applications received previous to Seventh 
month 20, have been considered, and cards sent. 
Those received later we have been unable to ac- 
commodate, for want of s . except ina few 
cases where persons previously placed have with- 
oe the vacancies made thereby to 

\ ° 
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As the numbers are large, and the rooms well 
filled, it is requested that baggage be as far as pos- 
sible reduced to hand carriage, or such as can be 
placed beneath the c ots. Trunks should be avoided. 

We have tried, also, to send lunch tickets to those 
expecting to attend all the sessions. Those attend. 
ing for one or two days only can procure them by 
applying at Room I, College building. 


DURING THE CONFERENCES AT SWARTHM ORE, 
Mrs F W. Cook, the well-known baker and ca- 
terer of Media, Pa., will conduct a private dining 
and refreshment tent on the grounds, and any one 
who desires to do 80 can engage table board at 
reasonable rates by communicating with her. 

L. E. Walton has made arrangements to have four 
tents on the grounds at Swarthmore during the 
Conferences for the checking of bicycles, for the 
convenience of those who desire to attend the 
meetings by this means. He will also have a 
repair tent, and will have wheels to > hire. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers a west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
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IT INDUCES SLEEP. 
Horsford s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. T. Lingawegaver, Lebanon, Pa., 


says: ‘* It induces a quick sleep, and promotes 
digestion.’’ 











It FLOATS 


Wash bright colored articles, such as silk neckties, in a luke warm 
suds of Ivory Soap; rinse in warm water, squeeze gently, ana dry 
without exposing to the sun; press with a warm iron. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cint 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


“a HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


lto 5p.m. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most po fast- 
ener in world— 
which — although 

enerally sold 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the sean 
The newest shades in tan for 
included, and every pair is guaran ced. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 
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THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
mn Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 
— William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
Eeeleed. a 4 direct. 
Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) pet annum oo. free. Sub- 
scriptionsand ‘akvertiemments invited 





MINERALS. 


Extensive private collection, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and other valuable ores and rock s mens 
for study of formetions suitable for colleges for 
sale. Write for information to H. 8. MACMINN, 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ReEticious 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND Sour 
F Its TESTIMONIEs. 
By JOHN J. CoRNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 


EcHOoES. (Poems. ) 
By Howarp J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELicious 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 


NER. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


“ Lyrics of Quakerism.” 
Seventy poo. 276 pages; | handsomely illustrated. 


Desirable library or tab 'e; an ac ble 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. Sat 


postpaid by ELLWOOD J COBERTS. 
Norristown, 
For sale at FRIENDS’ a. ASSOCIATION, 
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Race Street, 

REFINED MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN WANTS 

A ition as nurse to invalid or as house 

eeper in asmall family. Reference given. 
Address M., Hartford, N. J. 

OARDING.—TWO LADIES EMPLOYED DUR- 
ing the day, or two geutlemen, can have 
pleasant second-story front room, with excel- 

lent board, at 2026 Mervine street, for ea 
week. Adult Friends’ family. Location 
and convenient. 





OR RENT.—TO A SMALL, ADULT FAMILY, 
a medium-sized furnished house near 19th and 
Green Stre: ts. Rent taken in board of Friend 
and wife. Address No. 70, this Office. 


OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND 
story room, suited for one or two men. 
Cherry Street. 


ONDO N GROVE, P A.—BOARDING INA 
healthy location; home comforts; terms 
moderate. Reference. K. E. WEBB. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A LADY, FRIEND, 
lace of wns in 7 teenie or house- 
eeper for widower, bachelor, or 

a Reference given. Address M., Asbury 


Park, N.J 
eee 


0 LET. —FOR STRICTLY PRIVATE OCCUPA: 
tion, a very attractive modern residence near 
15th’ and Diamond streets. 14 rooms, two 

baths : in first rate condition thronghout. 

_ NATHANIEL E. JANNRY, 608 Chestnut Street. 




















ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
thorough in every respect. W. comer 
16th and Brandywine streets. 
ee 


Seven Days’ Trip for $32.00. 


To Niagara me Watkins Glen, Seneca 

Geneva, and Toronto, Will leave hen 
Terminal, 12th and Market Sts., Ninth month 
Fifth-day, at 9.00a.m. Pullman oorvics to oO tSON, 
Further nformation, REBECCA B. NI , 


523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
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———————— 
A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXII. 
WatcH against anger, neither speak nor act init; for 
like drunkenness it makes a man a beast, and throws people 
into desperate inconveniences. WILLIAM PENN. 


Wuat is your life? A wayside flower 
That springs and blooms its crimson hour 
In shade and sunshine, wind and rain, 
Then droops to earth its head again. 


What is your life? A cloud of white 
That swims in fields of azure light, 
Wind-blown, sun-kisst, till close of day, 
When, sombre-hued, it fades away. 


What is your life ?. A heavenly birth, 
Seen through the vestures of the earth, 
A star that whitens e’er the dawn, 
By Him who loves, and gave, withrawn. 
—By Robert Bird, of Glasgow, Scotland, (a Friend), author of 
“Jesus, the Carpenter of Nasareth.”’ 


Ir was a most fortunate joining of the right person to 
an important work when Thomas Hodgkin, one of the 
most scholarly and accomplished of the English Friends, 
was secured to write a new biography of George Fox. 
Thomas Hodgkin brought to the undertaking a broad- 
minded method, a trained judgment, a fine literary skill, 
a good acquaintance—though his special field has been 
Italian history—with the period of Fox’s career, and 
withal a just and sincere sympathy with his subject. No 
Man can write a good biography or a valuable history 
who has not two qualifications for the work. The first of 
these is that sympathy with the subject he treats which 
enables him to draw from it its deepest meaning, and its 
most real claims to regard ; the second is that honesty of 
mind,and that clarity of judgment which preserves him 
from becoming a mere eulogist or a narrow-minded par- 
tian. No one can write fairly of George Fox who has 
tot a good measure of sympathetic love for him and 
tis work, and yet to describe these as they really 
were demands that the writer shall know much more 
the one simple theme. The relations of every man, 

and especially every great man, to the time and the con- 
ditions in which he lives are complex, and the chronicler 
of them must have an enlightened eye and acandid mind. 
This Life of our great Elder in the church is made as 
one of a series published by Methuen & Company, 
(london), edited by H. C. Beeching, M. A., and en- 
tiled Leaders of Religion.’’ In the list of the vol- 
umes already issued we find Cardinal Newman, the 
‘minent Roman Catholic ; John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodist body ; Bishop Wilberforce, of the Anglican 
hurch ; Charles Simeon, the ‘* Evangelical ’’ English 


‘Georce Fox. B i 
. By Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L. Pp. 284. London: 
Methuen & Co, 1806, . . 
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leader ; John Knox, the great organizer of Calvinism in 
Scotland,—from which Scotland is now so definitely in 
revolt ; Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury, whom the 
Puritans sent to the block three months after William 
Penn was born ; and others less notable, while among 
those announced are Luther, Cranmer, Calvin, Fénélon, 
and in our own day, Rénan and Spurgeon. Such a list 
is obviously made up on broad lines, and the several vol- 
umes must prove, if well prepared, a really valuable 
contribution to our collections of church history,—for 
the labors of individuals form in many cases chapters of 
great importance in the experiences of the religious 
bodies. 

The life of George Fox has not often been written. 
The chief work in connection with it is, of course, his 
own journal, and from this, as Thomas Hodgkin suggests 
(p. 14), everyone who undertakes to describe him must 
draw most of the data. That journal is one of the most 
interesting collections of authentic materials relating to 
the experience of man in spiritual travail anywhere in 
existence, and it has merits which are at once unique and 
impressive. But it makes, (the journal of his life only, 
independent of his doctrinal writings), two large octavo 
volumes, and in its ancient quaintness of style, its labori- 
ous repetitions, and its great bulk, it will be much read 
now by only a few who are willing to close their eyes to 
the affairs of their own time, and turn their view wholly 
to the days that are past. With this, as with so much of 
our early Friends’ literature, there must be a rewriting, 
a new presentation, for the use of our own period. The 
life of Fox, by Samuel M. Janney, is in fact the most 
authoritative work in modern form, and even it is a sub- 
stantial book of five hundred octavo pages, with many 
citations in small type. There was, therefore, a good op- 
portunity for a new biography, in condensed form, and 
availing itself of the collateral data which illuminate the 
generalsubject. This Thomas Hodgkin has well supplied. 

In his preface, the author says: ‘‘ The reader will no 
doubt perceive that I am myself a member of the 
Society of Friends, to which my ancestors have belonged 
since its first foundation by George Fox ; but I trust that 
this fact has not caused me to swerve from that absolute 
fidelity of portraiture which ought to be the aim of every 
biographer. There are some lines in the portrait which, 
out of love to Fox’s memory, I would gladly have omitted ; 
but loyalty to ‘the Truth,’ which has ever been the 
watchword of the Society of Friends, forbade me to do 
so. Only I may repeat a remark which has been often 
made, that his faults (especially his polemic bitterness) 
were for the most part faults characteristic of his age, 
while his nobler qualities, his courage, his conscientious- 
ness, and his intense love of truth, were emphatically his 
own.’’ 

With which estimate all who know the life of George 
Fox will surely agree most heartily, and will, perhaps, be 
inclined to soften somewhat the allusion to ‘‘ faults’’ in 
his character. We should say that, sharing the spirit of 
his time, he had polemic intensity rather than ‘‘ bitter- 
ness.’’ It was his intense conviction,—as indeed has 
always been the case with leaders of revolutions,—that 
led him to express himself at times so positively and so 





530 


unsparingly, and it is doubtful whether we may unfavor- 
ably judge this, at a distance of time so great, and with 
conditions so vastly changed. The warfare of each age 
has its own conditions, and must be estimated in connec- 
tion with them. 

The interesting question whether George Fox’s sys- 
tem was essentially his own, whether he was an original 
in religious and social reorganization, or derived his ideas 
from some stronger and greater predecessor, is adverted 
to by Thomas Hodgkin. It is a favorite notion with 
some who moderately admire George Fox that he was but 
a reflection of Jacob B6hme, the German ‘ mystic,’’ who 
was born in 1575, and died in the year (1624) Fox was 
born, and that the Quaker system is borrowed largely from 
other sects, especially the Mennonites of Germany and 
Holland. That interesting but uneven volume, Barclay’s 
‘« Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,’’ published a few years ago, gave vogue to this 
theory of Fox’s imitation of Béhme, and there is just 
enough evidence in support of it to give room for some 
controversy. But the general knowledge we have of Fox 
is strong and practically conclusive testimony against 
this theory. ‘* My own impression,’’ says Thomas 
Hodgkin, in the preface already quoted from, ‘‘ is that 
Fox was essentially an original religious thinker,’’ and 
the simple and evidently candid narrative which he him- 
self gives in his journal, viewed in the light of all the 
collateral knowledge we have of him, supports this con- 
clusion. William Penn declared it in language at once 
terse and emphatic ; ‘‘ So that as to man he was an origi- 
nal, being no man’s copy. And his ministry and writ- 
ings show they are from one that was not taught of men.’’ 

We cordially recommend this new life of the Founder 
of our Society. It is not a eulogy; the design of the 
author has been to make the book appropriately take its 


place among those intended for the wide circle of general | 


readers, and it is by no means, therefore, a Friends’ 
book, in the stricter sense. But it presents very clearly, 
and we think very forcibly, the great facts of Fox’s 
career, and can hardly fail to convey to the reader, of 
whatever class, a vivid and accurate impression of its 
subject. 

As a frontispiece to the book the publishers give a re- 
production of the Lely portrait of George Fox, now at 
Swarthmore College. It is from a new photograph, care- 
fully taken for the purpose under the direction of Profes- 
sor Beardsley, of Swarthmore, and shows the portrait in 
the most satisfactory manner. It is, we think, quite 
preferable to the photogravure reproduction which has 
become somewhat familiar, the features of George Fox in 
the latter, especially the eyes, and to some extent the 
mouth, being weakened in expression, while in this photo- 
graph they are strong and expressive. This may be said, 
indeed, of the whole face. It will be much better, for 
those who wish a good reproduction of the Lely portrait, 
to procure copies from Prof. Beardsley’s negative, if they 
are to be obtained. H. M. Jj. 


TuE law of the world is progress along the line of a 


spiritual evolution. The life of the world is better to- 
day than it ever has been in the past. The love of God 
is our surety that it will grow better and better under the 
Divine tuition and discipline.—Philip Moxom. 


CHEERFULNESS is as truly a Christian duty as truthful- 
ness, and worrying undermines both. Let us trust in 
God, and fear not. Cultivate hopefulness, and the wor- 
ries of life will take on a less formidable aspect or will 
vanish altogether. — Congregationalist. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE VINE. 
Paper by Anna Kennedy Way, read at the Conference 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Fifth month 17, 1896, 
SOME writers suppose this discourse followed the Cating 
of the last supper, before leaving that ‘upper room.” 
others assert that as the Jewish people were so frequently 
likened to a vine and as the hills of their country were 
covered with vines, it was natural for Jesus to see in it, 
symbol ; others again think that it was delivered in th 
temple, that passing through the gate adorned with, 
golden vine was the occasion ; whatever was the origin 
the cultivation of the vine was understood by those why 
listened to him, yet how slow were they to accept the 
spiritual application, for Jesus by comparing himself t 
a vine expressed his entire dependence on the Heavenly 
Father as clearly as when he said: ‘I can of mine ow 
self do nothing. I seek not mine own will, but the wil 
of the Father which sent me,’’ for a vine stands not 
alone, but ever seeks a support. 

‘* Tam the true vine, and my Father is the husband. 
man.’’ Some claim this should be translated ‘vinedresser,” 
for he it is who cultivates the ground, trains and trims and 
watches the vines, that they be not injured in any Way. 
The sap of the outward vine runs through the main stalk 
to all the branches both large and small, and on to the 
leaves and tendrils, then all are in a healthy condition, 
ready to bear an abundance of fruit ; so, except the Spirit 
of God, which was in Jesus in the fullness, is constantly 
flowing in and through our souls, we cannot abide in the 
vine nor bring forth fruit. 

‘« Every branch that beareth fruit he cleanseth it tha 
it may bear more fruit. Already ye are clean because of 
the word which I have spoken unto you.’’ Now this 
‘*word’’ of which he had spoken unto them, and 
through which they were clean, was that of which Joh 
spoke when he said: ‘‘ In the beginning was the Wor 
and the Word was with God and the Word was God. .. 
In him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 

The life of the vine is the sap, the life of our spirit. 
ual nature is the Spirit of God, ‘‘ the light which light- 
| eth every man coming into the world,’’ which having 
been received into the soul cleanseth from all ungodl- 
ness, reproves us for all disobedience, selfishness, fault 
finding,—all sin, and also provides a ‘‘ just recompens 
of reward ’’ for all obedience unto its requirings. 

If we abide in that Spirit with which Jesus was “i 
one’’ (because of his willing obedience to all the 
Father’s requirings), we will abide in him and he inw 
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When Jesus said, ‘‘Abide in me and I in you,” he t 
| ferred entirely to his spiritual nature, to that Christ power 
or Son of God, which dwelt in him in the fullness ; # 
again, when he said, ‘‘As the branch cannot bear fruit 
itself except it abide in the vine, so neither can ye & 
cept ye abide in me. [am the vine, ye are the branches; 
he that abideth in me and I in him the same De 
much fruit ; for apart from me ye can do nothing. As 
he depended entirely on the Father for guidance - 
for his words, so must we if we expect ‘‘ the Spirit 
bear ‘‘ witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God ; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God : 
joint heirs with Christ ; if so be that we suffer with his, 
that we may be also glorified together.’’ (Rom. 8 : 16,47) 
If the branch be cut from the vine its fruitfulnes 
will be at an end, for it will wither and die; likewss 
we abide not in the Spirit of Truth we cannot 4 
forth the fruits of the Spirit, which are ‘love, Jo 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulnes, 
meekness, temperance.’’ 6: a 
‘Ii ye abide in me and my words abide i yo! ® 
| whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you. 
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we are as constantly filled with the Spirit of God, as a 
fruit producing vine is with the sap, we will ask only that 
which is in accord with the Divine will and our highest 
good, and such’is always granted us. ‘‘ Herein is my 
Father glorified that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
my disciples.’’ If we remain in an humble condition ever 
faithful to the revealings of the Heavenly Father, we will 
show by our lives that the ‘‘ yoke’’ of which Jesus spoke 
«« js easy and his burden light.”’ 

Ruskin says ‘‘ God is a kind Father. . . . He 
chooses work for every creature, which will be delightful 
to them, if they do it simply and humbly.’’ Let us re- 
member the injunction of Paul to the Galatians: ‘* Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,’’ as well as that of F. W. 
Robertson, ‘‘ A holy act strengthens the inward holiness. 
It is the seed of life growing into more life. You reap 
what yousow. An act of love makes the soul more lov- 
ing. A deed of humbleness deepens humbleness.’’ 

We can understand and appreciate the love of our 
earthly parents who put forth every energy to promote 
the happiness and well being of their children, counting 
not the hours of toil and pain needed to further this much- 
desired object, if only they can succeed in securing the 
comfort and happiness of those they love more than them- 
selves: yet Jesus said of such, ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father who is in heaven give good 
gifts to them that ask him?’’ Even that which is begot- 
ten only of the Father, that ‘‘ Christ of God,’’ that 
growth of the ‘‘ Babe Immortal’’ in our souls: and he 
“who numbereth the hairs of our head,’’ who “‘ taketh 
note of a sparrow falling to the ground,’’ who “ bringeth 
forth the fruits and flowers in their season,’’ will continue 
to care for us if we ‘‘ abide in his love,’’ ¢. ¢., continue to 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HELEN KELLER 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


HeLen’s own sense of growth was clearly manifested by 
a remark made to her teacher as they were leaving the 
library one day, where they went to read the books for 
the blind. ‘‘I am thinking how much wiser we are 
when we leave here than we are when we come.’’ She 
felt that each opportunity of this sort made an appreciable 
addition to her stock of knowledge. In answer to the 
question why she loved books so much, she said, ‘‘ Be- 
cause they tell me so much about things I cannot see, and 
they are never tired and troubled like people. They tell 
me over and over what I want to know.’’ 

Being asked whether she was a Republican or a Demo- 
crat she answered, ‘‘I am on the fence. I must study 
civil government, political economy, and philosophy be- 
fore I jump.’ How few are so careful in the formation 
of their political opinions. 

‘Do you pray ?’’ was asked her, for and in the 
Presence of a clergyman who was making inquiry con- 
cerning her religious knowledge. She answered (orally) : 

“I pray the prayer of Plato old,— 
God make me beautiful within, 


And make mine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin.” 


Where did you learn that?’’ was asked. “It is 
m Whittier, and I like it.’’ Blind and deaf, and of 
years but one more than half a score, what an answer to 
such a question ! 

But Helen had not reached this attitude of seeming 


quiescence in spiritual things without serious and anxious 


A | 





questionings. Neither her parents nor her teacher had 
beer in haste to excite in her mind problems that puzzle 
the wisest, but she had not been long in possession of the 
means of expressing herself before the great mystery of 
being began to press itself upon her thoughts. With her 
hands upon a globe, she asked, ‘‘Who made the rea/ 
world?’’ Somewhere in her reading she early came 
upon the expression ‘‘ Mother Nature,’’ and for a time 
she seemed content to ascribe the care of all things to that 
loving and powerful personage. But it was not long be- 
fore the question arose, Who made Mother Nature? At 
first she apparently thought her teacher could tell her all 
things if only she had sufficient time, and this is amongst 
her early memorandums: ‘‘ I wish to write about things 
I do not understand. Who made the earth and theseas, 
and everything? What makes the sun hot? Where was 
I before I came to mother? I know that plants grow 
from seeds that are in the ground, but I am sure people do 
not grow that way. I never sawachild-plant. Little 
birds and chickens come out of eggs. I have seen them. 
What was the egg before it was an egg? Why does not 
the earth fall, it is so very large and heavy? Tell me 
something that Father Nature does. May I read the book 
called the Bible? Please tell your little pupil many 
things when you have much time.’’ 

The answers to all such questions were delayed as long 
as possible, but it was not easy to convince Helen that 
she could not understand whatever any one was capable of 
explaining. When she was in her ninth year a relative 
who feared that she was not being duly instructed in mat- 
ters theological, attempted to enlighten her; but Helen 
soon after informed her teacher that had been joking 
with her by telling her that God made her out of dust. 
The same good but indiscreet lady read to her the 23d 
psalm, which Helen’s quick memory easily retained, and 
she went to her teacher with many questions, ‘‘ What is a 
psalm? It says the Lord is my shepherd ; but how can 
that be when I am not asheep? I do not think it would 
be nice to lie down in the fields, do you? It says He 
leadeth my soul. What is asoul? Has it feet? Can it 
walk? Isit blind?’’ The idea of being led was at that 
time associated in her mind with blindness. 

Being told, in answer to a question, that but for 
death the world would become so crowded that nothing 
could live comfortably, she said, ‘‘ But I think God 
could make more worlds as easily as he made this one.’’ 
‘¢ Does God take care of us all the time?’’ she asked. 
After an affirmative answer, ‘‘ Then why did he let little 
sister fall this morning and hurt her head so badly?’’ 
Hearing of a storm at sea and loss of life, she asked, 
‘*Why did not God save the people if he can do all 
things ?’’ 

Many indeed, and very searching, were the questions 
asked, and answered by Miss Sullivan according to the 
best wisdom she could bring to bear upon the case,—be- 
fore the great mystery at the heart of things began to 
settle itself at all in the mind of this little philosopher. 
When she went to Boston her pencil very soon began to 
propound questions to Phillips Brooks, and very beauti- 
ful were the answers he made her. One of his long letters 
partly satisfied her, but still she had many difficulties and 
asked for more light. ‘‘ It fills my heart with joy,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘ to know that God loves me so much that he 
wishes me to live always, and that he gives me every- 
thing that makes me happy,—loving friends, a precious 
little sister, sweet flowers, and, best of all, a heart that 
can love and sympathize and a mind that can think and 
enjoy. But I have many questions to ask you,— 
some things that I cannot understand, because I am 
quite ignorant ; but when I am older I shall not be so 
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much puzzled. What isaspirit? Did Jesus go toschool 
when he was a child? Teacher cannot find anything 
about it in the Bible. How does God deliver people 
from evil? Why do the people say that the Jews were 
very wicked, when they did not knowany better? Where 
is heaven? My teacher says it does not matter. 

But I should like to know where it is and what it is like. 
What is conscience ? Was it conscience that whis- 
pered to me it would be wrong to disobey ?’’ 

Perhaps the good bishop’s answers were as wise as any 
that could have been made at that time. But the ques 
tion arises whether a different treatment of her first 
queries might not have been wiser. Was there not here 
a rare opportunity of obtaining more light on the rela 
tions of the soul to the unseen universe? Possibly the 
attitude of teacher and taught should have been reversed 
as to spiritual matters. Here was a soul of unsurpassed 
purity, acute reasoning powers, and keen discrimination, 
combined with rare intuitive perceptions, and cut off by 
her double misfortune from all bias of inherited and tra- 
ditional ideas. Yet the great problems of all the ages 
were spontaneously opening before the view of her mind. 
That the mind was capable of thus originating the 
question was sufficient ground for hope that it might find 
satisfactory answers. It was, of course, inevitable that 
these questionings should find expression, but to the 
deepest of them answer might truthfully have been made, 
‘¢ There are many things we do not know, and these are 
amongst them. People have long been thinking of these 
Subjects and trying to know more about them, and we 
hope that as you grow older you will be able to help us.”’ 

To the inner vision of this seer who had no outer 
there might have come a light consuming invisible real- 
ities that would have instructed the world more than the 
world could instruct her. She had great joy in existence, 
—in thinking, learning, loving, and doing,—and early 
expressed the wish that she could live sixteen hundred 
years. Suppose that without external suggestion she had 
reached the ideas of God and immortality, of what ines- 
timable value to the world would have been her testimony. 

Chicago, [ll . BD. @. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

Historical Sketch by James Wood, prepared for the Bicentennial 
Celebration, at Flushiag, Long Island, Fifth month 29, 1895. 
Tue Yearly Meeting at Flushing established a monthly 
meeting on the mainland which was held at Westchester 
the oth of Fourth month, 1725. On the 13th of Fifth 
month, 1726, it was decided to hold the monthly meet- 
ing every other month at Mamaroneck. On the 13th of 
Third month, 1742, the monthly meeting was held for 
the first time ‘‘At the meeting-house at the Purchase in 
Rye Woods.’’ The accessions to membership were very 
considerable. As Friends became established here they 
were very active and earnest in spreading their views. 
The Rev. James Wetmore, the Rector of Rye, in 1750, 
wrote : ‘* Where any of them settle they spare no pains 
to infect their neighborhood. Where they meet with 
any encouragement they hold meetings day after day. 
Celebrated preachers are procured from a distance, and a 
great fame is spread before them to invite many curiosi- 
ties. Our people of credit will often go to their meet- 
ings, especially their great and general meetings.’’ He 
thought they were very pernicious and ought to be sup- 
pressed. He wrote and printed two letters and three 
dialogues in refutation of the Quaker doctrines. He 
hoped they might be of great service to ‘‘stop the 
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growth of Quakerism in these parts.’’ The emigration 
from Long Island continued, and soon the lands of Har. 
rison’s Purchase were all occupied. Then Friends settleg 
further northward, and an almost continuous settlement 
was formed that extended through Westchester county 
and that of Dutchess, and soon reached even into Canada 
The situation of this district was peculiar. The eastern 
side of the country had been settled by Presbyterians 
from Connecticut, and the western side, along the Hud. 
son river, by the Dutch. The feeling between them was 
far from friendly. Their disputes had been very bitter 
and Rye and Bedford had revolted from New York's ju. 
risdiction. Their whipping posts stood ready for the 
punishment of any from the river settlement who com. 
mitted even slight offenses within their limits. As the 
two peoples naturally repelled each other they had left a 
strip of land, comparatively unoccupied between them. 
This continued in nearly a north and south line, parallel 
with the river, and a little more than midway between it 
and the Connecticut and Massachusetts lines, as far as 
they extended. Into and through this strip of land the 
Quaker stream flowed like a liquid injected into a fissure 
of the rocks. Each Quaker home as it was settled be. 
came a resting place for those who followed, for it was a 
cardinal principle of Quaker hospitality to keep open 
house for all fellow-members, under all circumstances. 
The line extended from Harrison’s Purchase through 
North Castle and what is now New Castle, through 
Somers and Salem, through the Oblong of Putnam and 
Dutchess, and thence through Columbia, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, and Washington counties, and through Vermont 
by the borders of Lake Champlain to a place called 
Farnham in Canada. On this line meetings were located 
in a very interesting row, and it is a singular fact that 
none of them were more than three miles from a straight 
line until Dutchess county was reached, and, although 
they became more scattered there, the same general rule 
prevailed. This became their order: Westchester, Ma- 
maroneck, Purchase, North Castle, Chappaqua, Croton 
Valley, Amewalk, Salem, The Valley, The Oblong, New 
Milford, The Branch, Nine Partners, The Creek, Stam- 
ford, North East, and so on to Ghent, Chatham, and the 
north. Other meetings were established to the eastward 
and the westward of this line, but they were of later 
date, and were usually set up by the children of the first 
settlers, who located in life near their fathers’ homes. 
The meetings of this north line were not established suc- 
cessively, in geographical order, for, in some considerable 
distances, there were at first not sufficient members to 
constitute a meeting. The first settlement of any great 
numbers north of Harrison’s Purchase was at the Oblong 
in the present limits of the town of Pawling in Dutchess 
county, where a meeting was very early established. A 
meeting-house was built there in 1741, and a preparative 
meeting established in 1742, and a monthly meeting for 
it and the adjacent meetings in 1744. The meeting a 
Nine Partners had been for some time held and becamea 
regularly constituted meeting in 1742. It was made 4 
preparative meeting in 1745, and a monthly meeting 1 
the division of Oblong Monthly Meeting in 1769. 
Friends settled at New Milford, a little over the Con- 
necticut line, at an early day, as we find the meeting 
mentioned in 1739. A visitation meeting was appoint 
at Salisbury in 1746. Oswego Meeting, in Dutchess 
county, was established in 1750, that in “ Samuel Field's 
neighborhood ’’ in 1760, that at Poughquaque in Beek- 
mantown in 1773, and that at The Creek, in 1775: 
monthly meeting was set off from Nine Partners in 1782 
and established here. A new meeting was set up at Crum 
Elbow, in Hyde Park, in 1783. In the meantime Fri 
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had moved further northward, establishing many meetings. 
[In 1778 East Hoosack and Saratoga Monthly Meeting 
was set up, to include also the Friends of Kingsbury and 
Queensbury. Hudson was settled by Friends from the 
Island of Nantucket, who brought the interest of the 
whale fishery there. Their meeting was established in 
1769 ; as also were meetings at Cornwall and at Goshen, 
in Connecticut. A meeting was established at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1798. 

We find on the records of Purchase Monthly Meet- 
ing under the date of the 8th of Ninth month, 1744: 
A proposition ‘* was read at this time from the Monthly 
Meeting of the Oblong recommending to our considera- 
tion the applying to the quarterly meeting for to have a 
quarterly meeting on this side, which this meeting doth 
approve of, and appoints James Clements, David Hunt, 
Josiah Hunt, Thomas Franklin, John Burling, and Ed- 
ward Burlington to apply to the said meeting accord- 
ingly.”’ The proposition was forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting, and the request was granted. A Quarterly 
Meeting was, therefore, held at the Purchase, and opened 
by the following minute: ‘‘On the 3d of the Sixth 
month, 1745, was held a quarterly meeting at the meet- 
ing-house at the Purchase, agreeable to and by the ap- 
pointment of the Yearly Meeting held at Flushing in the 
Third month last, when the meeting appointed John Bur- 
ling clerk of the same.’’ In 1749 it was decided to hold 
the Quarterly Meeting part of the time at the Oblong. 
In 1783 the Quarterly Meeting was divided, and that of 
Nine Partners set up, including Nine Partners, The 
Creek, East Hoosack, and Saratoga Monthly Meetings. 
Purchase Monthly Meeting retained Purchase and Oblong 
Monthly Meetings. 

In 1783 Saratogaand East Hoosick Monthly Meetings 
were set off from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting and 
Saratoza Quarterly Meeting was constituted. In 1755 
the Yearly Meeting recorded the following minute: 
“The committee to take into consideration the subject 
relative to the style and appellation given to our quar- 
terly meetings, especially when held at different places, 
having attended thereto, agree and propose to the Yearly 
Meeting that the Quarterly Meeting now held at West- 
bury be known as Westbury Quarterly Meeting, and that 
the Quarterly Meeting held at Purchase and Oblong, be 
called the Quarterly Meeting of Purchase ; that Nine 
Partners Quarterly retain its present appellation, and that 
the Quarterly Meeting now called Saratoga, as it is held 
at Easton, be known and distinguished as the Quarterly 
of Easton.”’ 

Stanford Quarterly Meeting was established in 1800, 
consisting of the Creek, Hudson, and Coeymans Monthly 
Meetings set off from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, 
leaving Oblong, Nine Partners, Oswego, and Cornwall 
Monthly Meetings to comprise Nine Partners Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was established in 1809, 
consisting of Danby, Moncton, and Peru Monthly Meet- 
ings set off from Easton Quarterly Meeting. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting was established in 
1810, consisting of Scipio and Farmington Monthly 

eetings set off from Easton Quarterly Meeting and De 

os Monthly Meeting set off from Standford Quarterly 
ng. 

Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting was established in 
= Consisting of Coeyman’s, Duanesburg, and the 
oe wont Meetings set off from Stanford Quar- 
an : eeting. Saratoga Quarterly, the second, was es- 

ished 1815, consisting of Saratoga, Galway, and 
Queensbury Monthly Meetings set off from Easton Quar- 


terly Meeting. 
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Cornwall Quarterly Meeting was established in 1816, 
consisting of Cornwall and Marlborough Monthly Meet- 
ings set off from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting. 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting was established in 1825, 
consisting of Scipio, De Ruyter, and Hector Monthly 
Meetings set off from Farmington Quarterly Meeting. 

West Lake Quarterly Meeting, Canada, comprising 
West Lake and Adolphus Monthly Meetings, was organ- 
ized before 1821. 

Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting in Canada was organ- 
ized before 1821, and comprised Pelham, Norwich, and 
Yonge Street Monthly Meetings. 

Friends in Canada were organized into a half-year’s 
meeting early in the present century. By 1821 New 
York Yearly Meeting comprised 12 quarterly, 46 monthly, 
and 168 preparative meetings and meetings for public 
worship. 

No mention is made of the appointment of Clerks to 
the Yearly Meeting until the year 1763, when Edward 
Burling was appointed. He served until 1774, when he 
proposed that the clerk be appointed annually, to ve 
nominated by the representatives from the quarterly 
meetings. 

George Bowne served in 1775. 

Oliver Hull served in 1776. 

William Rickman served in 1777. 

Oliver Hull served in 1778 and 1779. 

Silas Downing served in 1780 to 1783 inclusive. 


Edmund Prior served in 1784 to 1786 se 
George Bowne served in 1787 to 1789 os 
James Mott served in 1790 to 1792 “6 
George Bowne served in 1793 to 1797 9 


Richard Mott served in 1798. 

John Murray, Jr., served in 1799 to 1800. 

Richard Mott served in 1801 to 1803 inclusive. 

John Murray, Jr., served in 1804 to 1806 ‘* 

Richard Mott served in 1807. 

John Barrow served in 1808. 

Richard Mott served in 1809 to 1816 inclusive. 

Samuel Parsons served in 1817 to 1828, and after- 
wards in the Yearly Meeting to which he belonged until 
1841. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


A Unity or Curistians.—The London Christian 
remarks: ‘* The talk about the Reunion of Christendom 
has ended—in talk. The immovableness of the Pope 
has been a sore disappointment to the High Anglican 
party, and has quenched all their hopes. But, might not 
many of the churches find themselves a good deal nearer 
to each other than they are to-day, if they were to give 
themselves more earnestly to practical Christian work for 
the good of the nations? Temperance has been a great 
unifier of the brethren, and ought to continue to be so. 
The sacred cause of Peace ought to arouse the churches 
to the highest enthusiasm, and bind them together, as 
the heart of one man, to deliver the nations from the 
burden and curse of militarism. A united and urgent 
protest from the whole of them, if maintained with 
steadfast resolution, would produce a useful effect on 
rulers and nations. We grieve over the churches’ feeble 
condition, their barrenness and worldliness ; would not 
consecration to the cause of peace bring the benediction 
of our Lord in fruitfulness and unity ? 





HE is most spiritual who is master of most forces, 
who can rise superior to most obstacles, can vanquish the 
most enemies of the inner life, who has greatest dominion 
over matter.—/. Z/. Jones. 
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unsparingly, and it is doubtful whether we may unfavor 
ably judge this, at a distance of time so great, and with 
conditions so vastly changed. The warfare of each age 
has its own conditions, and must be estimated in connec- 
tion with them 

Phe interesting question whether George Fox's sys- 
tem was essentially his own, whether he was an original 
in religious and social reorganization, or derived his ideas 
from some stronger and greater predecessor, is adverted 
to by Thomas Hodgkin. It 
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THE PARABLE OF THE VINE. 
Paper by Anna Kennedy Way, read at the Conference Class at 
1th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Fifth month 17, 1896. 
Some writers suppose this discourse followed the eating 
of the last supper, before leaving that ‘‘ upper room,”’ 
others assert that as the Jewish people were so frequently 
likened to a vine and as the hills of their country were 


| covered with vines, it was natural for Jesus to see in it a 


is a favorite notion with | 


some who moderately admire George Fox that he was but | 


a reflection of Jacob Béhme, the German “ mystic,’’ who 
was born in 1575, and died in the year (1624) Fox was 
born, and that the Quaker system is borrowed largely from 
other sects, especially the Mennonites of Germany and 
Holland. That interesting but uneven volume, Barclay’s 
‘Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,’’ published a few years ago, gave vogue to this 
theory of Fox’s imitation of Béhme, and there is just 
enough evidence in support of it to give room for some 
controversy. But the general knowledge we have of Fox 
is strong and practically conclusive testimony against 
this theory. ‘*My own impression,’’ says Thomas 
Hodgkin, in the preface already quoted from, ‘‘ is that 
Fox was essentially an original religious thinker,’’ and 
the simple and evidently candid narrative which he him- 
self gives in his journal, viewed in the light of all the 
collateral knowledge we have of him, supports this con- 
clusion. William Penn declared it in language at once 
terse and emphatic ; ‘‘ So that as to man he was an origi- 
nal, being no man’s copy. And his ministry and writ- 
ings show they are from one that was not taught of men.”’ 

We cordially recommend this new life of the Founder 
of our Society. It is not a eulogy; the design of the 
author has been to make the book appropriately take its 
place among those intended for the wide circle of general 
readers, and it is by no means, therefore, a Friends’ 
book, in the stricter sense. But it presents very clearly, 
and we think very forcibly, the great facts of Fox’s 
career, and can hardly fail to convey to the reader, of 
whatever class, a vivid and accurate impression of its 
subject. 

As a frontispiece to the book the publishers give a re- 
production of the Lely portrait of George Fox, now at 
Swarthmore College. It is from a new photograph, care- 
fully taken for the purpose under the direction of Profes- 
sor Beardsley, of Swarthmore, and shows the portrait in 
the most satisfactory manner. It is, we think, quite 
preferable to the photogravure reproduction which has 
become somewhat familiar, the features of George Fox in 
the latter, especially the eyes, and to some extent the 
mouth, being weakened in expression, while in this photo- 
graph they are strong and expressive. This may be said, 
indeed, of the whole face. It will be much better, for 
those who wish a good reproduction of the Lely portrait, 


to procure copies from Prof. Beardsley’s negative, if they | 


are to be obtained a. we Js 


Tue law of the world is progress along the line of a 
spiritual evolution. The life of the world is better to- 
day than it ever has been in the past. The love of God 


is our surety that it will grow better and better under the | 


Divine tuition and discipline.—PAilip Moxom. 


CHEERFULNESS is as truly a Christian duty as truthful- 
ness, and worrying undermines both. Let us trust in 
God, and fear not. Cultivate hopefulness, and the wor- 
ries of life will take on a less formidable aspect or will 
vanish altogether — Congregationalist. 


| it may bear more fruit. 


| peace, longsuffering, 





symbol ; others again think that it was delivered in the 
temple, that passing through the gate adorned witha 
golden vine was the occasion ; whatever was the origin, 
the cultivation of the vine was understood by those who 
listened to him, yet how slow were they to accept the 
spiritual application, for Jesus by comparing himself to 
a vine expressed his entire dependence on the Heavenly 
Father as clearly as when he said: ‘‘I can of mine own 
self do nothing. I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of the Father which sent me,’’ fora vine stands not 
alone, but ever seeks a support. 

‘* Tam the true vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man.’’ Some claim this should be translated ‘‘vinedresser,’’ 
for he it is who cultivates the ground, trains and trims and 
watches the vines, that they be not injured in any way. 
The sap of the outward vine runs through the main stalk 
to all the branches both large and small, and on to the 
leaves and tendrils, then all are in a healthy condition, 
ready to bear an abundance of fruit ; so, except the Spirit 
of God, which was in Jesus in the fullness, is constantly 
flowing in and through our souls, we cannot abide in the 
vine nor bring forth fruit. 

‘* Every branch that beareth fruit he cleanseth it that 
Already ye are clean because of 
the word which I have spoken unto you.’’ Now this 
‘*word’’ of which he had spoken unto them, and 


| through which they were clean, was that of which John 


spoke when he said: ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was with God and the Word was God. 
In him was life, and the life was the light of men.’’ 

The life of the vine is the sap, the life of our spirit- 
ual nature is the Spirit of God, ‘‘ the light which light- 


| eth every man coming into the world,’’ which having 


been received into the soul cleanseth from all ungodli- 
ness, reproves us for all disobedience, selfishness, fault- 
finding,—all sin, and also provides a ‘‘ just recompense 


of reward ’’ for all obedience unto its requirings. 


If we abide in that Spirit with which Jesus was “at 
one’’ (because of his willing obedience to all the 
Father's requirings), we will abide in him and he in us. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘Abide in me and I in you,”’ he re- 


| ferred entirely to his spiritual nature, to that Christ power 
| or Son of God, which dwelt in him in the fullness; so 


again, when he said, ‘‘As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself except it abide in the vine, so neither can ye ex- 
cept ye abide in me. Iam the vine, yeare the branches ; 
he that abideth in me and I in him the same beareth 
much fruit ; for apart from me ye can do nothing.’’ As 
he depended entirely on the Father for guidance even 
for his words, so must we if we expect ‘‘ the Spirit’’ to 
bear ‘‘ witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 


| God ; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God and 


joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together.’’ (Rom. 8: 16,47.) 

If the branch be cut from the vine its fruitfulness 
will be at an end, for it will wither and die; likewise if 
we abide not in the Spirit of Truth we cannot bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit, which are ‘love, joy, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance.’’ 

‘«If ye abide in me and my words abide in you ask 
whatsoever ye will and it shall be done unto you.’’ If 





fruit producing vine is with the sap, we will ask only that 
which is in accord with the Divine will and our highest 
good, and such is always granted us. ‘‘ Herein is my 
Father glorified that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
my disciples.’’ If we remain in an humble condition ever 
faithful to the revealings of the Heavenly Father, we will 
show by our lives that the ‘‘ yoke’’ of which Jesus spoke 
‘* is easy and his burden light.’’ 

Ruskin says ‘‘ God is a kind Father. . He 
chooses work for every creature, which will be delightful 
to them, if they do it simply and humbly.’’ Let us re- 
member the injunction of Paul to the Galatians: ‘‘ Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,’’ as well as that of F. W. 
Robertson, ‘‘ A holy act strengthens the inward holiness. 
It is the seed of life growing into more life. You reap 
what you sow. An act of love makes the soul more lov- 
ing. A deed of humbleness deepens humbleness.’’ 

_ We can understand and appreciate the love of our 
earthly parents who put forth every energy to promote 
the happiness and well being of their children, counting 
not the hours of toil and pain needed to further this much- 
desired object, if only they can succeed in securing the 
comfort and happiness of those they love more than them- 
selves: yet Jesus said of such, ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father who is in heaven give good 
gifts to them that ask him?’’ Even that which is begot- 
ten only of the Father, that ‘‘ Christ of God,’’ that 
growth of the ‘‘ Babe Immortal ’’ in our souls: and he 
‘¢who numbereth the hairs of our head,’’ who ‘ taketh 
note of a sparrow falling to the ground,’’ who ‘‘ bringeth 
forth the fruits and flowers in their season,’’ will continue 
to care for us if we ‘‘ abide in his love,’’ 7. ¢., continue to 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HELEN KELLER 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


HELEN’s own sense of growth was clearly manifested by | 
a remark made to her teacher as they were leaving the | 


library one day, where they went to read the books for 
the blind. ‘‘I am thinking how much wiser we are 
when we leave here than we are when we come.’’ She 
felt that each opportunity of this sort made an appreciable 
addition to her stock of knowledge. In answer to the 
question why she loved books so much, she said, ‘‘ Be- 
cause they tell me so much about things I cannot see, and 
they are never tired and troubled like people. They tell 
me over and over what I want to know.”’ 

Being asked whether she was a Republican or a Demo- 
crat she answered, ‘‘1 am on the fence. I must study 
civil government, political economy, and philosophy be- 
fore I jump.’ How few are so careful in the formation 
of their political opinions. 

‘*Do you pray?’’ was asked her, for and in the 
presence of a clergyman who was making inquiry con- 
cerning her religious knowledge. She answered (orally) : 

«I pray the prayer of Plato old,— 
God make me beautiful within, 
And make mine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin.” 

‘* Where did you learn that?’’ was asked. ‘* It is 
from Whittier, and I like it.’’ Blind and deaf, and of 
years but one more than half a score, what an answer to 
such a question ! 

But Helen had not reached this attitude of seeming 
quiescence in spiritual things without serious and anxious 
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questionings. Neither her parents nor her teacher had 
been in haste to excite in her mind problems that puzzle 
the wisest, but she had not been long in possession of the 
means of expressing herself before the great mystery of 
being began to press itself upon her thoughts. With her 
hands upon a globe, she asked, ‘‘Who made the rea/ 
world?’’ Somewhere in her reading she early came 
upon the expression ‘‘ Mother Nature,’’ and for a time 
she seemed content to ascribe the care of all things to that 
loving and powerful personage. But it was not long be- 
fore the question arose, Who made Mother Nature? At 
first she apparently thought her teacher could tell her all 
things if only she had sufficient time, and this is amongst 
her early memorandums: ‘‘ 1 wish to write about things 
I do not understand. Who made the earth and theseas, 
and everything ? What makes the sun hot? Where was 
I before I came to mother? I know that plants grow 
from seeds that are in the ground, but I am sure people do 
not grow that way. I never saw achild-plant. Little 
birds and chickens come out of eggs. I have seen them. 
What was the egg before it was an egg? Why does not 
the earth fall, it is so very large and heavy? Tell me 
something that Father Nature does. May I read the book 
called the Bible? Please tell your little pupil many 
things when you have much time.’’ 

The answers to all such questions were delayed as long 
as possible, but it was not easy to convince Helen that 
she could not understand whatever any one was capable of 
explaining. When she was in her ninth year a relative 
who feared that she was not being duly instructed in mat- 
ters theological, attempted to enlighten her; but Helen 
soon after informed her teacher that had been joking 


with her by telling her that God made her out of dust. 
The same good but indiscreet lady read to her the 23d 


psalm, which Helen’s quick memory easily retained, and 
she went to her teacher with many questions, ‘‘ What isa 
psalm? It says the Lord is my shepherd ; but how can 
that be when I am not a sheep? I do not think it would 
be nice to lie down in the fields, do you? It says He 
leadeth my soul. What isasoul? Has it feet? Can it 
walk? Isit blind?’’ The idea of being led was at that 
time associated in her mind with blindness. 

Being told, in answer to a question, that but for 
death the world would become so crowded that nothing 
could live comfortably, she said, ‘‘ But I think God 
could make more worlds as easily as he made this one.’’ 
‘* Does God take care of us all the time?’’ she asked. 
After an affirmative answer, ‘‘ Then why did he let little 
sister fall this morning and hurt her head so badly?’’ 
Hearing of a storm at sea and loss of life, she asked, 
‘Why did not God save the people if he can do all 
things ?’”’ 

Many indeed, and very searching, were the questions 
asked, and answered by Miss Sullivan according to the 
best wisdom she could bring to bear upon the case,—be- 
fore the great mystery at the heart of things began to 
settle itself at all in the mind of this little philosopher. 
When she went to Boston her pencil very soon began to 
propound questions to Phillips Brooks, and very beauti- 
ful were the answers he made her. One of his long letters 


| partly satisfied her, but still she had many difficulties and 


” 


asked for more light. << It fills my heart with joy,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘ to know that God loves me so much that he 
wishes me to live always, and that he gives me every- 
thing that makes me happy,—loving friends, a precious 
little sister, sweet flowers, and, best of all, a heart that 
can love and sympathize and a mind that can think and 
enjoy. But I have many questions to ask you,— 
some things that I cannot understand, because I am 
quite ignorant ; but when I am older I shall not be so 
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much puzzled. Waat isa spirit? Did Jesus go toschool 
when he was a child? Teacher cannot find anything 
about it in the Bible. How does God deliver people 
from evil? Why do the people say that the Jews were 
very wicked, when they did not knowany better? Where 
is heaven? My teacher says it does not matter. 

But [ should like to know where it is and what it is like. 
What is conscience ? Was it conscience that whis- 
pered to me it would be wrong to disobey ?’’ 

Perhaps the good bishop’s answers were as wise as any 
that could have been made at that time. But the ques 
tion arises whether a different treatment of her first 
queries might not have been wiser. Was there not here 
a rare opportunity of obtaining more light on the reia 
tions of the soul to the unseen universe? Possibly the 
attitude of teacher and taught should have been reversed 
as to spiritual matters. Here was a soul of unsurpassed 
purity, acute reasoning powers, and keen discrimination, 
combined with rare intuitive perceptions, and cut off by 
her double misfortune from all bias of inherited and tra- 
ditional ideas. Yet the great problems of all the ages 
were spontaneously opening before the view of her mind. 
That the mind was capable of thus originating the 
question was sufficient ground for hope that it might find 
satisfactory answers. It was, of course, inevitable that 
these questionings should find expression, but to the 
deepest of them answer might truthfully have been made, 
«« There are many things we do not know, and these are 
amongst them. People have long been thinking of these 
subjects and trying to know more about them, and we 
hope that as yau grow older you will be able to help us.’’ 

To the inner vision of this seer who had no outer 
there might have come a light consuming invisible real- 
ities that would have instructed the world more than the 
world could instruct her. She had great joy in existence, 
—in thinking, learning, loving, and doing,—and early 
expressed the wish that she could live sixteen hundred 
years. Suppose that without external suggestion she had 
reached the ideas of God and immortality, of what ines- 
timable value to the world would have been her testimony. 

Chicago, Ill G. D. B. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

Historical Sketch by James Wood, prepared for the Bicentennial 
Celebration, at Flushing, Long Island, Fifth month 29, 1895. 
Tue Yearly Meeting at Flushing established a monthly 
meeting on the mainland which was held at Westchester 
the oth of Fourth month, 1725. On the 13th of Fifth 
month, 1726, it was decided to hold the monthly meet- 
ing every other month at Mamaroneck. On the 13th of 
Third month, 1742, the monthly meeting was held for 
the first time ‘‘At the meeting-house at the Purchase in 
Rye Woods.’’ The accessions to membership were very 
considerable. As Friends became established here they 
were very active and earnest in spreading their views. 
The Rev. James Wetmore, the Rector of Rye, in 1750, 
wrote : ‘* Where any of them settle they spare no pains 
to infect their neighborhood. Where they meet with 
any encouragement they hold meetings day after day. 
Celebrated preachers are procured from a distance, and a 
great fame is spread before them to invite many curiosi- 
ties. Our people of credit will often go to their meet- 
ings, especially their great and general meetings.’’ He 
thought they were very pernicious and ought to be sup- 
pressed. He wrote and printed two letters and three 
dialogues in refutation of the Quaker doctrines. He 
hoped they might be of great service to ‘‘stop the 
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growth of Quakerism in these parts.’’ The emigration 
from Long Island continued, and soon the lands of Har- 
rison’s Purchase were all occupied. Then Friends settled 
further northward, and an almost continuous settlement 
was formed that extended through Westchester county 
and that of Dutchess, and soon reached even into Canada. 
The situation of this district was peculiar. The eastern 
side of the country had been settled by Presbyterians 
from Connecticut, and the western side, along the Hud- 
son river, by the Dutch. The feeling between them was 
far from friendly. Their disputes had been very bitter, 
and Rye and Bedford had revolted from New York’s ju- 
risdiction. Their whipping posts stood ready for the 
punishment of any from the river settlement who com- 
mitted even slight offenses within their limits. As the 
two peoples naturally repelled each other they had left a 
strip of land, comparatively unoccupied between them. 
This continued in nearly a north and south line, parallel 
with the river, and a little more than midway between it 
and the Connecticut and Massachusetts lines, as far as 
they extended. Into and through this strip of land the 
Quaker stream flowed like a liquid injected into a fissure 
of the rocks. Each Quaker home as it was settled be- 
came a resting place for those who followed, for it was a 
cardinal principle of Quaker hospitality to keep open 
house for all fellow-members, under all circumstances. 
The line extended from Harrison’s Purchase through 
North Castle and what is now New Castle, through 
Somers and Salem, through the Oblong of Putnam and 
Dutchess, and thence through Columbia, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, and Washington counties, and through Vermont 
by the borders of Lake Champlain to a place called 
Farnham in Canada. On this line meetings were located 
in a very interesting row, and it is a singular fact that 
none of them were more than three miles from a straight 
line until Dutchess county was reached, and, although 
they became more scattered there, the same general rule 
prevailed. This became their order: Westchester, Ma- 
maroneck, Purchase, North Castle, Chappaqua, Croton 
Valley, Amewalk, Salem, The Valley, The Oblong, New 
Milford, The Branch, Nine Partners, The Creek, Stam- 
ford, North East, and so on to Ghent, Chatham, and the 
north. Other meetings were established to the eastward 
and the westward of this line, but they were of later 
date, and were usually set up by the children of the first 
settlers, who located in life near their fathers’ homes. 
The meetings of this north line were not established suc- 
cessively, in geographical order, for, in some considerable 
distances, there were at first not sufficient members to 
constitute a meeting. The first settlement of any great 
numbers north of Harrison’s Purchase was at the Oblong 
in the present limits of the town of Pawling in Dutchess 
county, where a meeting was very early established. A 
meeting-house was built there in 1741, and a preparative 
meeting established in 1742, and a monthly meeting for 
it and the adjacent meetings in 1744. The meeting at 
Nine Partners had been for some time held and became a 
regularly constituted meeting in 1742. It was made a 
preparative meeting in 1745, and a monthly meeting in 
the division of Oblong Monthly Meeting in 1769. 
Friends settled at New Milford, a little over the Con- 
necticut line, at an early day, as we find the meeting 
mentioned in 1739. A visitation meeting was appointed 
at Salisbury in 1746. Oswego Meeting, in Dutchess 
county, was established in 1750, that in ‘* Samuel Field’s 
neighborhood ’’ in 1760, that at Poughquaque in Beek- 
mantown in 1773, and that at The Creek, in 1775. A 
monthly meeting was set off from Nine Partners in 1782 
and established here. A new meeting was set up at Crum 
Elbow, in Hyde Park, in 1783. In the meantime Friends 
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had moved further northward, establishing many meetings. 
In 1778 East Hoosack and Saratoga Monthly Meeting 
was set up, to include also the Friends of Kingsbury and 
Queensbury. Hudson was settled by Friends from the 
Island of Nantucket, who brought the interest of the 
whale fishery there. Their meeting was established in 
1769; as also were meetings at Cornwall and at Goshen, 
in Connecticut. A meeting was established at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1798. 

We find on the records of Purchase Monthly Meet- 
ing under the date of the 8th of Ninth month, 1744: 
A proposition ‘‘ was read at this time from the Monthly 
Meeting of the Oblong recommending to our considera. 
tion the applying to the quarterly meeting for to have a 
quarterly meeting on this side, which this meeting doth 
approve of, and appoints James Clements, David Hunt, 
Josiah Hunt, Thomas Franklin, John Burling, and Ed- 
ward Burlington to apply to the said meeting accord- 
ingly.’’ The proposition was forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting, and the request was granted. A Quarterly 
Meeting was, therefore, held at the Purchase, and opened 
by the following minute: ‘‘On the 3d of the Sixth 
month, 1745, was held a quarterly meeting at the meet- 
ing-house at the Purchase, agreeable to and by the ap. 
pointment of the Yearly Meeting held at Flushing in the 
Third month last, when the meeting appointed John Bur- 
ling clerk of the same.’’ In 1749 it was decided to hold 
the Quarterly Meeting part of the time at the Oblong. 
In 1783 the Quarterly Meeting was divided, and that of 
Nine Partners set up, including Nine Partners, The 
Creek, East Hoosack, and Saratoga Monthly Meetings. 
Purchase Monthly Meeting retained Purchase and Oblong 
Monthly Meetings. 

In 1783 Saratoga and East Hoosick Monthly Meetings 
were set off from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting and 
Saratoza Quarterly Meeting was constituted. In 1755 
the Yearly Meeting recorded the following minute: 
‘¢ The committee to take into consideration the subject 
relative to the style and appellation given to our quar- 
terly meetings, especially when held at different places, 
having attended thereto, agree and propose to the Yearly 
Meeting that the Quarterly Meeting now held at West- 
bury be known as Westbury Quarterly Meeting, and that 
the Quarterly Meeting held at Purchase and Oblong, be 
called the Quarterly Meeting of Purchase; that Nine 
Partners Quarterly retain its present appellation, and that 
the Quarterly Meeting now called Saratoga, as it is held 
at Easton, be known and distinguished as the Quarterly 
of Easton.’’ 

Stanford Quarterly Meeting was established in 1800, 
consisting of the Creek, Hudson, and Coeymans Monthly 
Meetings set off from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, 
leaving Oblong, Nine Partners, Oswego, and Cornwall 
Monthly Meetings to comprise Nine Partners Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was established in 1809, 
consisting of Danby, Moncton, and Peru Monthly Meet- 
ings set off from Easton Quarterly Meeting. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting was established in 
1810, consisting of Scipio and Farmington Monthly 
Meetings set off from Easton Quarterly Meeting and De 
Ruyter Monthly Meeting set off from Standford Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting was established in 
1812, consisting of Coeyman’s, Duanesburg, and the 


terly Meeting. Saratoga Quarterly, the second, was es- 
tablished 1815, consisting of Saratoga, Galway, and 
Queensbury Monthly Meetings set off from Easton Quar- 
terly Meeting. 











Cornwall Quarterly Meeting was established in 1816, 
consisting of Cornwall and Marlborough Monthly Meet- 
ings set off from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting. 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting was established in 1825, 
consisting of Scipio, De Ruyter, and Hector Monthly 
Meetings set off from Farmington Quarterly Meeting. 

West Lake Quarterly Meeting, Canada, comprising 
West Lake and Adolphus Monthly Meetings, was organ- 
ized before 1821. 

Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting in Canada was organ- 
ized before 1821, and comprised Pelham, Norwich, and 
Yonge Street Monthly Meetings. 

Friends in Canada were organized into a half-year’s 
meeting early in the present century. By 1821 New 
York Yearly Meeting comprised 12 quarterly, 46 monthly, 
and 168 preparative meetings and meetings for public 
worship. 

No mention is made of the appointment of Clerks to 
the Yearly Meeting until the year 1763, when Edward 
Burling was appointed. He served until 1774, when he 
proposed that the clerk be appointed annually, to ve 
nominated by the representatives from the quarterly 
meetings. 

George Bowne served in 1775. 

Oliver Hull served in 1776. 

William Rickman served in 1777. 

Oliver Hull served in 1778 and 1779. 

Silas Downing served in 1780 to 1783 inclusive. 

Edmund Prior served in 1784 to 1786 " 

George Bowne served in 1787 to 1789 es 

James Mott served in 1790 to 1792 6 

George Bowne served in 1793 to 1797 “ 

Richard Mott served in 1798. 

John Murray, Jr., served in 1799 to 1800. 

Richard Mott served in 1801 to 1803 inclusive. 

John Murray, Jr., served in 1804 to 1806 ‘ 

Richard Mott served in 1807. 

John Barrow served in 1808. 

Richard Mott served in 1809 to 1816 inclusive. 

Samuel Parsons served in 1817 to 1828, and after- 
wards in the Yearly Meeting to which he belonged until 
1841. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


A Unity or Curistians.—The London Christian 
remarks: ‘* The talk about the Reunion of Christendom 
has ended—in talk. The immovableness of the Pope 
has been a sore disappointment to the High Anglican 
party, and has quenched all their hopes. But, might not 
many of the churches find themselves a good deal nearer 
to each other than they are to-day, if they were to give 
themselves more earnestly to practical Christian work for 
the good of the nations? ‘Temperance has been a great 
unifier of the brethren, and ought to continue to be so. 
The sacred cause of Peace ought to arouse the churches 
to the highest enthusiasm, and bind them together, as 
the heart of one man, to deliver the nations from the 
burden and curse of militarism. A united and urgent 
protest from the whole of them, if maintained with 
steadfast resolution, would produce a useful effect on 
rulers and nations. We grieve over the churches’ feeble 
condition, their barrenness and worldliness ; would not 
consecration to the cause of peace bring the benediction 


| of our Lord in fruitfulness and unity ? 
Butternuts Monthly Meetings set off from Stanford Quar- | 


HE is most spiritual who is master of most forces, 
who can rise superior to most obstacles, can vanquish the 
most enemies of the inner life, who has greatest dominion 
over matter.—/. Z/. Jones. 
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THE ES rABL LISHMENT OF HOMES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Wuen Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held in Fifth month 
last, received the munificent gift of two hundred thousand 
dollars, ‘‘ to assist in the establishment and maintenance 
of Boarding Homes,’’ etc., the feeling throughout the 
meeting was one of gratitude and appreciation, and as 
the quarterly meetings have been held in course since 
that time, the disposition has been shown to make use of 
the privileges thus offered. 

The matter is one that should be viewed from all 
points, and before decisive steps are taken it will be well 
to consider whether each Quarter needs aseparate Home, 
—whether the necessities of some will not be well served 
if two or more quarterly meetings unite in such action as 
their needs call for. 

If the Trustees succeed in investing the principal at 
five per cent. interest there will accrue a yearly income 
of $10,000. From this the necessary expenses will be 
deducted, and allowance should always be made for 
shrinkage. Our Yearly Meeting is composed of eleven 
branches, and if each one pursues the course of having a 
separate establishment, and if there should be an equal 
distribution of the income, there will be due each quar- 
terly meeting less than one thousand dollars a year. It 
is thus manifest that the resources of even so large a sum 
as two hundred thousand dollars will soon become 
exhausted, without the good results being realized which 
it was the intent of the donor to provide for. 

It is the judgment of some Friends that the place and 
building should be provided by the quarterly meeting or 
meetings, under whose control such a home may be es- 
tablished, the zzcome of the Fund being reserved to assist 
in meeting the running expenses. 

I trust that careful consideration will reveal the wisest 
course to follow, for it is most desirable that the real good 
which this generous gift is capable of supplying may not 
be unwisely scattered. S. G. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 8. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 34.—EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1896. 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.—Continued. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Agrippa said unto Paul, With but little persuasion 


thou wouldst fain make me a Christian. And Paul said, I 
would to God, that whether with little or with much, not 
thou only, but also all that hear me this dey, might 
become such as I am, except these bonds. — 

Acts 26: 28, 29. 


Scripture reading : Acts 26: 21-32. 
HISTORICAL. 


In the preceding lesson Paul makes a masterly appeal 
to King Agrippa, glad of the opportunity to speak before 
one who sincerely held the faith of the Jews, and valued 
the promise made to them of the coming of the Messiah, 
for he would be interested in Paul’s reasons for believing 
that this promise had now been fulfilled. 

His imprisonment was due to his earnest espousal of 
the cause of this Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth, and the fact 
that he had himself previously persecuted him, having 
been led to believe in him through very strange experi- 
ences, and that his belief had become so strong that he 
had been willing to endure great personal suffering in 
the proclamation and defense of it, made a strong appeal 
to Agrippa, and was a sufficient explanation of the desire 
of the Jews to take his life. 

After recounting his faithfulness to the light of truth 
manifested in his own soul, he states from whence he re- 
ceived the strength and courage to continue in the work, 


| : 
and calls attention to the fact that he has 


preached 
nothing but what Moses and the Prophets had said would 
come to pass. Confident in the integrity of his state- 
ments he replied with mildness but majestic force to the 
interruption of Festus, who, two years before (60 A. D.) 
had succeeded Felix in the government of Judea. Felix, 
to please the Jews, had left Paul in bonds in Cesarea, 
notwithstanding he found no truth in the charges 
brought against him, and had made his imprisonment as 
light as possible. Festus proposed to Paul to submit the 
case to trial by the Sanhedrin, but knowing that he 
could expect no hearing there for himself or his cause 
(had he not once been commissioned by them to persecute 
to death such as he now was?) he appealed to Cesar. 
This made it necessary or desirable for Festus to give him 
a second hearing in order to have a statement of charges 
to forward with him to the Roman Emperor, and it seems 
providential that it should have been made before so fair- 
minded a man as Agrippa, and that so full a record has 
been preserved to us. ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian,’’ are words destined to echo and re-echo 
in human hearts throughout all time. 

This Agrippa IL. was a great grandson of Herod the 
Great. His father, Agrippa I., had controlled Galilee, 
Samaria, and Judea with other possessions. To please 
the Jews he had begun a persecution of the Christians, 
having put James to death and imprisoned Peter, when 
he suddenly died a miserable death at Cesarea in 44 
A. D., eighteen yéars before the date of to-day’s lesson. 
Agrippa II. was at that time only seventeen years of age, 
and considered too young to succeed his father in the 
kingdom, which was again made a Roman province. He 
received the small kingdom of Chalcis in A. D., 50, and 
in 52 A. D. was transferred to the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanius with the title of king. Later, other pos- 
sessions in Galilee and Perea wereadded. He was thirty- 
five years of age when he listened to Paul’s defense, and 
seems to have done so with a sincere desire to judge 
justly. 

The progress of truth through many ages has been ac- 
celerated by the nobly-borne sufferings of its votaries 
who have been tried and acquitted, but not released. 
TEACHING. 

Paul’s shield must be the shield of every Christian— 
the breast-plate of righteousness—against which the darts 
of the wicked cannot prevail, and which confers upon its 
wearer a confidence and boldness that nothing else can 
give. Upon this he relied, together with his long- tried 
spirit of patience and love, and the earnest desire to so 
present the beauty and sufficiency of his faith—the faith 
of Jesus his Lord and Master—that all men, even his per- 
secutors, might believe and have everlasting life. This 
desire was much stronger within him than the desire to 
preserve his natural life, which is plainly apparent in the 
speeches he made in his own defense. He was not of 
prepossessing appearance, but he had a bright, clear, 
honest mind, the gift of presenting his thought clearly 
and logically, and, above all, an earnest, loving spirit, 
determined to make such amends as he could to the 
Master whom once he had persecuted, but whom now he 
so truly loved and desired to serve. 

What a simple yet grand confession before men is 
this, ‘‘ Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 


| science void of offense toward God and toward men.’’ 


What more vital point in all his work than to preach that 
men ‘‘should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance.’’ 

How beautifully he showed that the old truths, with 
which they were familiar, had simply been expounded 
and explained by the great Master, who in every detail 





life. 

Each of us has a mission, more or less extended, to 
preach this same Gospel in our words and thoughts and 
lives, which should be a constant message flowing from 
God through us. We can find no better field than that 
which is supplied by our daily contact with our fellow- 
men, at home, in business, social, or religious life, in the 
hour of gladness or of sorrow and trial. 

We may none of us be called to be a ‘ Paul,’’ but we 
each have an allotted place to fill. Shall we be as faith- 
ful as Paul ?—as watchful to keep our consciences void of 
offence toward God and man? 


LESSON NOTES. 

The help that is from God which Paul obtained is the 
divine response to human faith. Paul had received at 
Jerusalem the word of the Lord that he must yet bear 
him witness at Rome. Believing this, he had faith to be 
free from fear of death up to the time at least when he 
should reach Rome in his journeyings. His preservation 
was in one sense the direct result of his faith ; in another 
sense it was the proof of the truth of the Almighty, the 
trustworthiness of the covenant- keeping God. 

It would have taken but little to make a Christian of 
Agrippa (Emphatic Diaglott ‘‘ Thou almost persuadest ’’) 
but that little depended upon himself rather than Paul, 
and was not forthcoming. Just outside the sheepfold he 
hesitated and turned away. The little made all the 
difference between a Christian and notaChristian. The 
‘« spirit of slumber ’’ lay heavily upon the world, and not 
even Paul’s ardor could awaken those who having eyes 
saw not and having ears heard not. The king was almost 
awakened, but he chose ‘ yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands tosleep.’’ The 
helpful opportunity passed, and though almost persuaded 
he missed the best that heaven has to offer, the pearl of 
great price, the treasure hid in a field, the promise of the 
Father, joint heirship with the beloved Son in the ‘‘ un- 
searchable riches ’’ of the kingdom of God. 


RELIGIOUS POETRY OF INDIA. 

Jacob Chamberlain, M. D., D. D., of Madanapalle, India, in the 

Independent. 
In a former article I showed how clearly the different 
religions of the Orient, especially the Hindu Védas, set 
forth the true character of God as almighty, all wise, all 
holy, all true, all good, all merciful, and that in the Védas 
[the scriptures of the Brahmanic religion] we find distinct 
recognition of man in a state of sin and alienation from 
God, and needing reconciliation. No less is this evident 
in the writings of the sages and the poets of India, in the 
different ages and the different languages now spoken by 
the people, even though their religion did degenerate into 
polytheism and idolatry ; for God hath not left himself 
without a witness in India. 

Vémana, a farmer poet, not a Brahmin, who wrote 
about the twelfth century in the melodious Telugu 
language, still spoken from Madras north to Ganjam by 
as many people as in all New England and the Eastern 


napalle, two hundred miles northwest of Madras, to arouse 


God and holiness. 

In searching through his Telugu poems to find weapons 
to use in preaching, I have found many gems which I 
have translated into English, using the same meter as the 
original, that the swing and flow of their poetry may be 
seen, and a few of them I here produce. 
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had fulfilled them in his own devoted and consecrated | 








| to an enormous flower- pot. 
| the blooms in the nature of the heads of six red herrings 
| just emerging from the dirt in the pot. 
| breathed a deep sigh, and shook his gardener’s hand, 


53! 


Vémana thus rebukes the universal idolatry that he saw 
prevailing around him: 


‘* Not in metal, not in wood, and not in stone, nor painted wall, 
Not in picture, nor in image, nor in grosser forms of clay 
Dwells the great Eternal Spirit, dwells the Author of us all : 

’ Tis not thus he shows his person to the race of man to-day.” 


In answer to the question, ‘* Who then is God?”’ 
Vémana gives this almost perfect description : 


‘* You ask me ‘ Who is God? By what marks may we know him ?’ 
He who in all created forms appears and rules, 
He who of days has no beginning and no end, 
He who of all that passes in each heart is witness, 
For naught escapes his penetrating vision, 
He who exists unchanging through the ages, 
He who hath not one blemish nor one shadow, 
That being is our God. ’Tis well if him we worship.” 


As against the idea that there are certain Holy Places 
where alone God may be found, Vémana brings this pro- 
test : 

‘* Benares! where the gods do dwell! you wildly shout, 

And journey there with great desire and toil and cost, 

But is not here the God that’s there? If with the heart you seek him 

He’s here, he’s there, he’s everywhere. Go where you will you meet 
him.”’ 

Combatting the idea that religious observances and 
sacrifices, without purity of soul, can be acceptable to 
God, Vémana issues this note of warning : 

‘* The soul defiled with sin—what real worship pays it ? 

The pot unclean—the cookery who eats it ? 
The heart impure, though it essays devotion 
Can Deity receive it? Nay, nay. Be pure, O man.” 

Nor will desert fastings, nor pilgrimages, nor sacred 

bathings be of any avail. Vémana says: 

‘“«’Tis not by roaming deserts wild, nor gazing at the sky ; 

’Tis not by bathing in the stream, nor pilgrimage to shrine ; 

But thine own heart must thou make pure, and then, and then alone 
Shalt thou see him no eye hath kenned, shalt thou behold thy King.” 

Against their austerities, penances, and meditations 
unaccompanied by any effort after purity of life, a poet 
writing in the Canarese language raised this protest : 

‘¢O soul, what good can Ganges give ? 
Can water cleanse, or thinking long 
On God, when still thy feet choose sin ? 
And merit springs not from thy deeds?” 


‘* When guile o’erspreads thy crooked path, 
And inward sin kills holy zeal, 
Can prayer make clean thy soul ? or whips 
Drive out the foulness from thy heart ?”’ 


the celebrated works of Meissonier, the (French) painter. 
Now Meissonier not only could paint, but he could tell 
a good story ; and he was especially fond of relating this 
little anecdote of his gardener, whose horticultural erudi- 
tion was remarkable. A smattering of learning is a dan- 
gerous thing; and Meissonier’s gardener had a little 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, which he was fond of 
using to name his different plants. Meissonier for a long 
time was sceptical of the correctness of his gardener’s 
Latin. So one day he set a trap for him by giving him 
the roe of a red herring, and asking what seed it was. 
Without hesitating, the gardener gave it a long Latin 


| name, and promised that it would bloom in about three 
| weeks. 
Middle States, sought from his village home, near Mada- | 


Meissonier chuckled to himself, and agreed to 
inspect the blooms in three weeks or more. When the 


| time came, the painter questioned his learned horticul- 
h‘s countrymen to a nobler life and a purer conception of | 


turist about it, and that party led him into the hot-house 
There, sure enough, were 


Meissonier 


exclaiming, ‘* What a wonderful man you are!’’ —Har. 
per's Round Table. 
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THE CONFERENCES: THEIR CHARACTER. 


Just as the Conferences are about to assemble at Swarth- 
more it may be useful as well as interesting to consider a 
moment what their purpose is, and what may be hoped 
for as the result of so large a gathering and so earnest an 
effort. 

Speaking first negatively, these gatherings are not 
legislative, and they are not “‘ official.’’ They have no 
authority to determine questions for the Society, and they 
do not undertake to do so. Whatever business they con- 
sider relates to their own proceedings, and present and 
future arrangement, or to the several voluntary organiza- 
tions which are represented. 


The Conferences are, in fact, serious and sober meet- 
ings of Friends and ‘‘ Friendly People,’’ whose purpose 
is to confer with one another, to consider subjects of 
common interest, to be mutually helpful, and, if may be, 
to increase the earnestness and depth of their convince- 
ment of the truth as Friends hold it. These gatherings 
have been a growth, a natural and practically unstimu- 
lated growth, from comparatively small beginnings, and 
they represent thus, it would appear, an increase of in- 
terest amongst us in the great principles and testimonies 
of our Society, and in the great fundamental truths which 
underlie all actual and active goodness. There was, for- 
merly, a biennial meeting of those interested in First- 
day school work, and a similar one of those concerned 
in the Philanthropic Union; in 1890, at Pendleton, In- 
diana, these were held together, as they were again 
at Lincoln, Va., in 1892, and at Chappaqua, N. Y., in 
1894, the joint gathering being each time practically 
doubled in size. At Chappaqua, also, the subject of 


Education received a share of special attention, and | 


there was a definite apportionment of time to the Relig- 
ious Conference. This arrangement is now reneated at 
Swarthmore. 


We may now hope to see, next week, a quiet, orderly, 


earnest gathering of Friends and of persons definitely in- 
terested in them. The Conferences are held for these 
classes. They are not public, in the ordinary use of the 
word. They are not ‘‘camp-meetings,’’ as the daily 
newspapers are so inclined to call them. They do not 
send forth a general invitation to the outside world,—one 
reason, and a sufficient one, being that the accommoda- 
tions will no more than suffice for the number of Friends 
and Friendly People who will be present. They expect, 
of course, that all who attend will keep in mind strictly 
the object of the gathering,—that it is not an ‘‘ outing,”’ 
not merely for social enjoyment, not simply to have ‘‘a 





| College building. 





good time,’’ but that the purpose is to counsel together 
kindly and thoughtfully, to develop new life, and fresh 
earnestness, in behalf of those things to which the Society 
of Friends is devoted. The effort is made, the cost is 
discharged, in the hope that such a meeting will be help- 
ful to the general welfare of the body. If it were not for 
this underlying motive, there would be no such effort put 


| forth, and these large gatherings would not be held. 


The arrangements for the Conferences have been, we 
are sure, carefully and thoughtfully made. It will bea 
great disappointment if they do not prove to be highly 
satisfactory. Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
are rejoicing in the prospect of having with them the 
largest number of Friends from the other yearly meet- 
ings ever collected at these Conferences. The meeting 
will thus be very representative, as to numbers, of our 
whole body. We trust that all may enjoy the gathering, 
and go home at the close refreshed and strengthened. If 
it shall prove, in proportion to its size, as helpful as those 
which have preceded it, the gain to the Society will not 
be open to question. 


Durinc the continuance of the Conferences at Swarth- 
more, from the 19th to the 26th inclusive, it will be im- 
possible for the editors of the paper to be much, if at all, 
at the office, 921 Arch street, City. The office will be 
open, in charge of a clerk, who will attend to ordinary 
business. 

An office for the paper’s affairs will be established at 
Swarthmore, during the Conferences, in connection with 
the ‘‘ Book Room”’ of Friends’ Book Association, in the 
See the announcement, elsewhere, of 


THE suggestions of a correspondent that committees 
of the quarterly meetings, appointed to consider the sub- 


| ject of establishing Boarding Homes for Friends, should 
| look at all sides of the subject, is very pertinent and 


timely. The fund of the yearly meeting, if invested and 
only the income used, would afford to each quarterly 
meeting (if equally divided, without regard to number of 
members), less than a thousand dollars a year. This will 


not maintain a Home. 


DEATHS. 
COLLINS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Wm. B. Lippin- 


cott, near Cropwell, N. J., Eighth month 2, 1896, Esther E., widow of 
Clayton Collins, in her 89th year. 


BROCKERMAN.—At Limerick, Montgomery Co., Pa., Eighth 


| month 2, 1896, Wm. F. Brockerman, aged 74 years. 


GRIEST.—Near Flora Dale, Pa., Seventh month 14, 1896, Clyde 
E., only child of Eli and Maria Griest, aged one year, one month, and 


| thirteen days. 


PRICKETT.—At their home, near Flora Dale, Pa., Seventh 
month 15, 1896, Chester Clark, son of Josiah W. and Ella M. G. 
Prickett, aged 11 months and three days. 


ROBERTS.—In Frankford, Philadelphia, Eighth month 2, 1896, 


| Elizabeth B., wife of Henry C. Roberts, in her 62d year ; a member of 
| the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


TOW NSEND.—Early on the morning of Eighth month 10, 1896, 
at the home of his son-in-law, Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Lansdowne, 
Pa., Edward Townsend, in his gist year; an esteemed member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race street). 
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WEBSTER.—At Hulmeville, Bucks Co., Pa., Eighth month 6, 
1896, Jesse G. Webster, aged 90 years, I month, 10 days. 

[A friend, sending the above notice, says: He was the youngest 
of seven children, and the last surviving child of “Aunt Betsey’? Web- 
ster, who was the youngest of the Gilbert family, (originally of By- 
berry), that in the last century were captured by the Indians on the 
Lehigh river in Pennsylvania, and carried off into captivity. Notwith- 
standing their hardshfps, ‘‘Aunt Betsey,” as she was termed in her 
later years, always had a warm feeling for the Indians. “She was 
adopted by an Indian chief. ] 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WILLIAM WADE GRISCOM. 


THOUGH a notice of the sudden death of our dear friend, 
William Wade Griscom, at Atlanta, Georgia, on the 26th 
of Twelfth month last, appeared in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, at the time, accompanied bya brief and 
affectionate tribute to his worth, it is believed that the 
quality of his mind and heart, and the extent and charac- 
ter of his services were such as to more than justify 
further reference, which other duties, a feeling of ineffi 
ciency, and a sense of great personal loss, have till this 
time seemed to render impossible. 

His life was, in many ways, a most active, useful, and 
exemplary one. He was an correct and successful 
business man, possessed of more than an ordinary share 
of ‘* worldly wisdom,’’ which he diligently and faith- 
fully used, not only for the benefit of himself and his own 
household, but for the benefit of his neighbors and friends 
as well. His fertile farm and all its belongings gave 
evidence of thrift,—a thrift born of insight and over- 
sight,—traits characteristic of all his operations ; and his 
beautiful home and its appointments bore witness to the 
cultivation of his mind and heart. 

In all his transactions he was eminently a practical 
man. He looked to see the end from the beginning. 
He was careful not to involve himself ‘‘ in business beyond 
his ability to manage.’’ When he experimented in his 
farming operations it was always on a scale such that a 
failure would not cripple him. He looked well to all the 
details of his own business, and employed the same 
methods in the transaction of the business of others. 
These traits made him successful, caused others to go to 
him for counsel, and rendered his large committee service 
acceptable and valuable. 

He was deeply interested in all the affairs of our So- 
ciety, attending diligently its meetings, and interesting 
himself greatly in its schools. If ever in his earnestness, 
in the performance of what he conceived to be his duty, 
he spoke with a directness that touched some sensitive 
mind, his own sensitive nature made him regret that he 
had not been able to choose more fitting words. 

Business demands and committee service did not 
consume all his time, but his methodical habits allowed 
him leisure for choice books and generous hospitality. 
His charming home was made more charming by one who 
fully entered into all his joys and sorrows ; and it was a 
delight to be a guest around their fireside. 

Such a life as his is a blessing, and all are made bet- 
ter who have been made partakers of it. 

These lines are written by one who knew him well, 
for our lives for nearly half their course ran closely side 
by side, and it may be said of him, as Tennyson said of 
his dead friend Hallam : 

**T hold this true whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most ; 


’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 


New York, Eighth month ro, 1896. H.R. R. 


THE greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 








THE CONFERENCE PREPARATIONS. 


THE preparations for the Conferences are, of course, now 
practically completed. Notice is given elsewhere, in the 
Announcements, on the first page of our paper this 
week, regarding several additional matters. 

The Committee on Reception and Lodgings have 
been hard at work arranging for the accommodation of 
those who are to be quartered at Swarthmore in and near 
the College buildings. They have been able to provide 
what they believe will be comfortable lodgings for about 
1,400 persons. This is a considerably larger number 
than was at first contemplated, and the arrangement has 
only been made by careful adjustment, and the utilizing 
of all suitable rooms that could be spared. 

Of those thus quartered about 850 are from other 
yearly meetings, and about 550 are members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, being elderly people, and those 
living at such a distance that they cannot conveniently 
go and return daily. 

All who sent in their applications by the zoth of last 
month, as asked for by the Committee of Arrangements 
(notice was given to this effect Fifth month 23, in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and subsequently until the 
time expired), have been placed, and in addition a small 
part of those whose applications were delayed beyond 
that date. The Committee would have been very glad 
to have made places for all of these, but found it im- 
possible. It is to be hoped that they have been able to 
arrange for themselves at some place convenient to 
Swarthmore. 

The lodgings in the College and adjacent buildings 
will generally be found, we believe, comparatively cool 
and pleasant. The College is a large and substantially 
built structure, with heavy walls of stone, and is not so 
susceptible to extreme heat as smaller buildings. It isto 
be reasonably expected, also, that after the extended 
period of hot weather in the last fortnight there will be a 
change, and a lower temperature. A heavy rain shower 
occurred at Swarthmore on the 7th inst., though more 
rain would still be welcome. 

Friends from Canada have secured a private car to 
come from London, Ontario, through by Suspension 
Bridge and over the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
road, and Pennsylvania Railroad, (Belvidere, N. J., Di- 
vision). It will leave London on the evening of the 
17th, at 6.40 p.m., and Suspension Bridge at 5.38, on 
the morning of the 18th. 

Other announcements are made by the Committee on 
Transportation, on our first page. Some of these are im- 
portant, and they should all be carefully read. The Com- 
mittee has satisfaction in announcing that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has made a special rate for 
daily travel between Philadelphia and Swarthmore, 29 
cents forthe roundtrip. Tickets at this rate will be good 
only on day of issue, but they will be good on any train. 
They will be sold at the Broad street station ticket-office, 
—but will ot be sold on First-day the 23d. 


THE most trivial tasks can be accomplished in a noble, 


| gentle, regal spirit, which overrides and puts aside all 


petty, paltry feelings, and which elevates all little things. 
— Dean Stanley. 


Every experience in life has something to do in 
| shaping character, just as every rain has something to do 





| in forming the hills and saying where the rivers shall run. 
| —Selected. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at the Valley, on the 4th instant. There 
was a large gathering,—about 320, a friend informs us, 
of whom one-fourth were men. 
worship there was acceptable ministry by Samuel S. Ash, 
Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, N. J., Mary M. 
Thomas, Enoch L. Hannum, John William Graham, 
Edwin L. Peirce, Samuel Jones, and Samuel E. Griscom. 
George S. Truman, of Nebraska, spoke briefly. After 


prayer offered by Edwin L. Peirce and Samuel S. Ash, the | 


meeting for worship closed. 
Ia the business meeting the minutes were read of 
George S. Truman, an elder, and Hettie K., his daughter, 


miah Hayhurst, a minister, from Solebury Monthly 
Meeting. Rachel N. Mather, a minister, and Hannah 


A. Reeves, an elder, of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 


Philadelphia, presented a minute granted by that meeting 
expressing unity with a concern to visit Ohio, Jndiana, 
and Illinois Yearly Meetings. The meeting united with 


their concern and endorsed the minute. 

The subject of establishing a Boarding Home for 
Aged and Infirm Friends and those in sympathy with 
them claimed the attention of the meeting, and a joint 
committee of men and women was appointed to formulate 
a definite plan and report to a future meeting. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This was held at Gwynedd on Eighth month 6. Ab- 
ington Quarter is held at Abington in Second month, at 
Horsham in Fifth, at Gwynedd in Eighth, and at Byberry 
in Eleventh. These four monthly meetings, and that at 
Richland, (Quakertown), in Bucks county, (which in- 
cludes Stroudsburg meeting in Monroe county), form the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The meeting for ministers and elders was held at 11 
o'clock on Fourth-day, the 5th. There were thirty-seven 
present, among the visitors being John William Graham 
and Jeremiah Hayhurst. The general quarterly meeting 
next day was well attended, considering the very oppres- 
sive heat ; the number present was stated to be about 270. 
In the religious meeting, there was ministry by Robert 
Hatton, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Mary M. Thomas, John 
Wm. Graham, Samuel Jones, and Watson Tomlinson. It 
closed shortly before 12, and the business meeting was 
not protracted. In the latter a joint committee from 
men’s and women’s meeting was appointed to take into 
consideration the establishment of a Boarding Home for 
Friends in this quarterly meeting. A memorial of Joel 
Lare, which had been prepared by Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, was approved and directed to be forwarded to 
the Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 
Men’s meeting appointed Benjamin F. Penrose clerk, and 
Edward Comly assistant clerk, for the ensuing year. 


John William Graham, after attending the quarterly 
meetings mentioned above, went on Sixth-day to Wil- 
mington, Del., where at a parlor gathering at the home 


In the meeting for | 


i 


| Lobo, (Ontario), on the 22d of Eighth month. 





of William P. Bancroft, he read his (complete) Man- | 
chester Couference paper, on ‘‘ Friends and Modern | 


Thought.’’ On First-day he was at Friends’ meeting at 
Park Avenue, Baltimore, and afterward read the paper 
there. On Third-day he attended Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, of the other body of Friends at Media. He 
expects, at this writing, to attend Friends’ Meeting (our 
body), at Moorestown, N. J., on First-day next, the 
16th inst. He also hopes to be able to meet Friends in 
an evening gathering, at Conshohocken or Norristown, 














| on the evening of the 17th. (The arrangenfents for this 
| are not complete at this writing, but local notice will be 


given.) 


Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting is to be held this year in 
On 
Sixth-day, the 21st, at 9.30, is select meeting to Lobo 
Monthly Meeting; at 11 o’clock is Monthly Meeting, 
and select meeting to the Half-Year Meeting in the after- 
noon. 


Our friend Isaac Wilson advises us that he expects to 


| attend the Friends’ meeting held at Whittier Hall, Asbury 


from Genoa Monthly Meeting, Nebraska, and for Jere- | Park, on First-day next, the 16th inst., at 4 p. m. 


COTS AFTER CONFERENCE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


BELIEVING that the gathering at Swarthmore will be so 
large that special announcement and personal matters can 
not receive the attention they have had at our previous 
smaller conferences, I write to ask if you will please in- 
sert the following in your next issue. 

ANNA M. JACKSON. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


At the close of the Chappaqua Conference, the com- 
mittee having charge of those things desired to sell cots 
and bed-clothing that had been used by guests of the 
Conference. Some interested friends purchased some 
cots and some sheets and pillow-cases, and gave them to 
the Laing School. They were very acceptable. The 
Laing School would like some more. 

There will be probably a house for the colored teachers 
to furnish this fall, and the Children’s Home needs such 
things constantly renewed. 

The Schofield School had no such donation at Chap- 
paqua, but has the same needs for such articles, and does 
not want to be overlooked now. Will Friends who feel 
able, please remember these two schools, when the time 
comes to dispose of this furniture at Swarthmore ? 

There will be displayed during the Conference speci- 
mens of the work done at the two schools, and a map 
answering the oft-repeated question: ‘‘ Where is Mt. 
Pleasant ?’’ It is hoped that all Friends will feel inter- 
est to inspect the exhibit, and that most will carry home 
with them some piece of the colored boys’ handiwork as 
a souvenir of the occasion. 


An InpDIAN GiRL’s View.—Gertrude Simmons, a 
Sioux Indian who is making a creditable record at Earl- 
ham College (Orthodox Friends’), Richmond, Indiana, 
formulates her belief in her race thus: 

‘« The need of the Indian to-day is patient, courageous 
Christian friends, who have that absolute faith in God to 
believe he made nothing in the universe without its 
mission, that no legacy of barbarism can efface the di- 
vine image in man, and that as by evil influences the 
Indian has been degenerating, so surely will good influ- 
ences make higher development possible to him. He 
needs Christians who, giving heed to the claims of brother- 


| hood, of the love due a neighbor race, and of tardy 


justice, will enter into active work, either in the reserva- 
tion or elsewhere, for him, by using their influence in the 
church, in the home, and in the legislative halls in behalf 
of the West.’’ 





Gvucational Department. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


WE give in this issue a view of the Friends’ School buildings at 
Abington, in Montgomery county, about ten miles north of the city. 
The property which formed the foundation of the school was a 
tract of land conveyed to Abington Friends’ Meeting for the support of 
a school, by a deed dated 1696. The records show that a meeting- 
house was built on the site of the present one, between 1696 and 1700. 
The day school was kept up for generations, and was the main 
school of the neighborhood for more than a century. In 1887 a new 
building was erected, and the present Boarding School was established. 
Since the first building was erected two enlargements have been 
made: the west wing, a large and convenient structure, shown on the 
right in the picture, was added in 1890, and another addition for a 
laboratory and gymnasium was built in 1892. 
The beautiful grove of fine old oaks,on the opposite side of the 


road, in front of the building, is used as the girls’ playground. It was 





glass and other materials about our laboratory. The actual outlay in 
money was about $4. The machine gave as good results as another 
which cost over $50. It is really an advantage to many students to 
be compelled to devise their own apparatus. Some years ago the sub- 
scriber was teaching chemistry with little except test-tubes and [ word 


illegible in Prof. Groff's copy.—Eps ] Yet three of his pupils left 


him expert chemists, two being chemists to Government Experiment 


Stations, and one at the head of a large house in London. Some 
pieces of apparatus all teachers will find it necessary to buy, but very 
much can be made with the assistance of pupils skillful with tools. 
For many of them this will be the best possible occupation. 
Lewisburg, Pa., Eighth month 5. Gro. G. GRoFF. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
FLEMING, CENTRE Co., Pa.,—The regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Friends’ Association was held in the Friends’ meeting-house on 
the evening of Eighth month 2. 

In the absence of the President, Nancy M. Fisher, the Vice- 
president, Gilbert Underwood, presided, and opened the exercises by 
reading from the Bible, the 12th Chapter of Ecclesiastes. The roll 
was then called, and, with very few exceptions, all answered to their 
names with some appropriate sentiment. Bertha K. Cleaver read a 














FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


not possible to show this grove in the picture, though it forms one ot 
the chief beauties of the place. 

The school is now taught by nine teachers, and has had an attend- 
ance of from 120 to 150 students for the last six years. About half 
the scholars are day pupils. 

The Alumni Association numbers 42 members, the first class hav- 
ing graduated in 1890. Arthur H. Tomlinson was the principal from 
the organization of the Boarding School, in 1887, to 1892. Louis B. 
Ambler has been principal since that time, and now holds the position. 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


I WISH to second the remarks of my friend, H. R. R., on home-made 
school apparatus, as made in issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL of 18th of last month. I have had some experience in this 
line in the twenty odd years I have been a teacher, in schools where 
money is always scarce. Three years ago I designed and a local tinner 
made for me a large incubator for hatching eggs for use by aclassin Bi- 
ology. It cost exactly $3, and works perfectly. From a dealer, as large 
a machine would probably have cost $30. A few years ago one of our 
teachers made a tin plate electrical machine, using odds and ends of 


AT ABINGTON. 


selection, entitled ‘* Day by Day,’’ which reminded us that one of the 
hardest lessons to learn in life is that great works require long period s 
of time for their completion, and that great truths are only slowly 
apprehended and applied. Susan Underwood recited a piece en- 
titled, “A Recipe for a Day,’ which contained many grand and 
beautiful thoughts. This was followed by a reading from the Disci- 
pline, ‘‘ Temperance and Moderation,’”” Eva W. Cleaver. 

The biography of James Russell Lowell, as given by Gilbert 
Underwood, was very interesting as well as instructive. 

The referred question, ‘‘ What books did Paul write?” was 
promptly answered by Mary J. Fisher. Edith W. Cleaver followed 
with a paper on ‘‘ Cuba and the Spaniards,’ which reminded us of the 
time when nations did not arbitrate, but decided their fate by the 
sword, and gave an account of Spain and Cuba at the present time. 
Myra Underwood read a selection relating to the life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


The question for discussion, ‘‘ To which is the Society of Friends 
more indebted, George Fox or William Penn ?’’ was taken up. Sarah 
R. Fisher thought we were more indebted to George Fox, and gave quite 
an interesting account of his labors in the ministry, also sketches of 
his life. Edith W. Cleaver strongly advocated Penn, telling of his 















gospel work, his books published, his inflaence with kings in our be- 
half, and of his founding an asylum in America for his persecuted 
brethren. 

All went to their several homes feeling that we had spent a pleasant 
and profitable evening. BeRTHA K. CLEAVER, Sec. 





SPARTA, ONTARIO.—( Report condensed from Young Friends’ Review.) 
The committee to consider the organization of a Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation in Sparta met Seventh month 2, and appointed Edward G. 
Schooley president and Bessie Haight secretary. The first meeting 
was held Seventh month 8 at Edgar Haight’s, and was opened with a 
statement of the objects of the Association by the president, There 
were twenty-two members enrolled. It was decided to hold the meet- 
ings every two weeks, and that the next Association would meet Sev- 
enth month 24, at 8 o'clock p. m., at the home of Edward Schooley. 

Two program committees were appointed to prepare the exercises 
for the two following meetings, —Edgar Haight, Amelia Haight, and 
Augusta Schooley for Seventh month 24; Agnes Haight, Frank 
Schooley, and Abbey Seze for Eighth month 7. Members were re- 
quested to answer to roll call with sentiments. 

Edgar Haight read the goth Psalm. Maria Haight then read a 
paper she had prepared on the ‘‘ Life and Writings of John Green- 
leaf Whittier.’’ The writer dwelt on the earnest, upright life of the 
poet, and of our pride in Whittier’s membership with Friends. The 
paper closed with an extract from a poem entitled ‘‘ First-day 
Thoughts,”’ In the discussion that followed some reminiscences of 
Whittier’s life were given, and reference was made to the use of his 
poems as hymns. 

The next paper was given by Arnold G. Schooley on ‘‘ The Value 
of Expression.’’ The importance of expression was emphasized. 
There is the written word; also the spoken, the one judged by 
the eye, the other bythe ear. The difference in meaning con- 
veyed by a difference in tone, was brought out, and we were reminded 
in order to have the right tone there must be the right feeling back of 
the tone. Testimony was given to the strength to be gained by the 
utterance of our best thoughts. 

The meeting closed with the reading of a paper on George Fox, 
by Bertha Bailey. The paper was based on the first chapter of 
Janney’s ‘‘ Life of George Fox.’’ 

A. JENNIE CORNELL, Secretary pro fem. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


THE numerous nephews, nieces, and other relatives and friends of 
Mary L. Jones, widow of the late Lewis Jones, of Gwynedd, (Mont- 
gomeay county, Pa.), assembled at her home, that of Charles A. Live- 
zey, near Three Tuns, on the 31st of last month, to commemorate her 
88th birthday. It was an entire surprise to her, but she bore the 
greetings and entertained her visitors without any disturbance of her 
accustomed equanimity. A number of presents were made her, 
Fifty-five persons, representing four generations, were gathered around 
the table. A book was provided, in which each guest wrote some 
verses appropriate for the occasion. Mary L. Jones was the daughter 
of Samuel and Mary Livezey, and was born near Plymouth Meeting, 


on the farm now occupied by her nephew, T. Ellwood Livezey, on 
the 31st of July, 1808. 


Dr. Edward H. Magill, who has been visiting Dr. Andrew D. 
White and family, at Ithaca, N. Y., for some weeks, has returned to 
his home at Swarthmore. His health is decidedly improved. 


TO THE BICYCLIST BENDING FORWARD. 


Ou, youth, who, bending forward, rides apace, 
With melancholy stamped upon your face, 
Pursuing pleasure with a frenzied eye, 

Yet mocked by her, however fast you fly, 

Are you aware how horrible you look ? 

No guy invented for a picture book 

Was ever a more painful sight than thou, 

Lord of the bent back and the anxious brow. 


Oh, sit up straight and try to wear a smile ! 
Be less intent to pile up mile on mile, 
Enjoy the prospect as you glide along, 
The trees, the sunshine, and the robin’s song. 
To us who view you scorching day by day, 
Bent on your bar in such an awkward way, 
You are the homeliest thing on earth, my lad. 
Oh, sit up straight, and make the landscape glad ! 
— Robert Grant, in Harper's Weekly. 


Ir is not necessary for all men to be great in action. 


The greatest and sublimest power is often simple patience. 
—H. Bushnell. 
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HOW MUCH IS HE WORTH? 
How much is he worth? Let them reckon who care : 
A five and twenty fold millionaire, 

A money king is he, 

With glitter and splendor on every hand, 
With miles of houses and leagues of land, 


And gold as the incomputable sand 
On the boundless shores of the sea. 


But how much is he worth? Let them tell us, who can 
Not the sum of his gold, but the worth of the man 
To the world of living men. 
For worth is not in the things possessed, 
’Tis the wealth of the mind. ’Tis the heart in the breast. 
’ Tis the goodness that blesses and is blest. 
A millionaire! What then ? 


How much is he worth? Let Death declare, 
For death has come for the millionaire, 
And naked and poor lies he, 
The gold has dropped from his cold, dead hand, 
He holds no title to house or land, 
But his narrow house, and his bed in the sand 
Out under the graveyard tree. 


How much is he worth ? Let them answer who dare. 
What, none to speak for the millionaire 
In the millions of living men? 
A worthless life, by the world forgot ! 
A worthless carcass, to mould and rot! 
A worthless soul, to the weighing brought 
In the scales of God! And then? 


Il. 


How much is he worth? Let them reckon who care. 
A larder scant, and a coat threadbare, 
And a shilling or two has he, 
A cot, and a little rood of land, 
A sweating brow and a toiling hand 
Yet he counts his riches more than the sand 
On the shores of the boundless sea. 


How much is he worth ? Let them tell us who can. 

There's less in the purse, but there’s more in the man. 
To count in the world of men. 

For he holds the most precious of things possessed. 

He's wealth in his mind; he’s a heart in his breast, 

And the love of the hearts that his love has blessed. 
Humbleand poor! What then ? 


How much is he worth? Let Death delare, 
With his touch of peace on the brow of care, 
And the kind heart hushed to sleep. 
There’s rest at last for the toiling hand ; 
But the seed it dropped in the fruitful land 
Hath harvests measureless as the sand 

On the shores of the infinite deep. 


How much is he worth? Let the angels declare 
The worth to heaven of its chosen heir, 

To God of his saintly men. 
A life with fragrant memories fraught ; 
A soul resplendent with good deeds wrought ; 
A victor and king to the crowning brought 

In the palace of God! And then? 

—Prof. George Huntington, in The Interior. 


DANGER FROM LIGHTNING —A curious fact connected 
with deaths by lightning has recently been noticed in 
Europe. It appears that, as compared with the country, 
towns, and especially cities, possess remarkable immunity 
from lightning strokes. 

The statistics which have been compiled on the sub- 


| ject show that, between 1800 and 1851, there was not a 


single death by lightning recorded in Paris, and that only 
one person out of each million that dies in London is 
taken off by a discharge from nature’s electric battery. 
Between 1851 and 1895 only three persons were struck 


| by lightning in Paris, and only one of these three cases 





| resulted fatally. 


In Berlin only five persons have been 
struck by lightning since 1713. 
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THE LIGHT ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
Illinois Watch Tower. 


Since the wonderful Red Cross journey has been under- 
taken to Armenia, loving and old friends are filled with 
reminiscence and story of Clara Barton’s early work in 
our Civil War. Such friends are many at the capital. 

In September, 1862, Miss Barton left Washington for 
the Blue Ridge with wagon-loads of supplies for the sick 
and wounded. She had already ministered to the 
wounded and dying from the battles of Bull Run, Cedar 
Mountain, and Chantilly. When she reached Burnside’s 
corps after days of dusty traveling, sleeping in her wagon 
at night, she found the ‘‘two armies lying face to face 
along the ridges of hills that bounded the valley of 
Antietam.’’ 

She ordered her mule teams to follow the lines of 
artillery and through smoke and fog of camp fire and the 
dark air of battle begun, she turned into a tall corn field 
and unloaded her supplies in an old barn. 

Confederate shot and shell fell over her. In the 
barnyard and field men were bleeding, torn, and dying. 
The surgeons had used their bandages and were binding 
up wounds with corn husks. The army supplies had not 
yet arrived. All day long Miss Barton worked unceas- 
ingly. She fed the fainting and dying all the bread, 
dipped in wine, that she had ; moved them to the best 
possible places ; found in the barn, meal, flour, and salt, 
hidden there by the Confederates. 

Then began the gruel-making in old kettles, and be- 
fore night Miss Barton had twenty-five men at work with 
her. They carried buckets of hot gruel from the barn 
and an old farmhouse near by, and across fields, until 
darkness fell over the valley. 

The porches of the house were used for operating 
tables. All day long, under a fierce battle, Clara Barton 
and the surgeons worked over the dying men. One of 
the doctors, now an old man in the West, says: ‘‘ Never 
shall I forget the terror which seized me as I looked about 
for candles. The supplies had not come. The armies 
had stopped their firing. Darkness crept over the hills 
and the valley! A surgeon near me said hurriedly : 
‘ This bit of candle is all the light we have for to-night ! 
A thousand suffering, dying, wounded men! They will 
perish before the day dawns!’ ”’ 

‘‘ Good God!’’ I said; ‘‘ what a horror!’’ 

‘¢ Just then Clara Barton came back to her post with 
a big bucket of gruel and said cheerfully : ‘ Doctor, we 
must light up; we can’t work nor move about in the 
dark.’ A poor boy almost at her feet said: ‘ Shall I die 
alone—here—in—the—dark ?’ 

‘¢ Miss Barton replied, joyously: ‘Why, doctor, I 
brought thirty lanterns and hundreds of candles! I learned 
a lesson at Bull Run. We had asmall supply. I said 
after that, light must be my first thought.’ ”’ 

Both armies had lain down to rest. The dead were 
moved to one side, that the wounded might have care, 
and night settled down on the dreadful scene. 

The lanterns were quickly lighted and hung in the 
bare old rooms, on the porches, and fences and wagons. 
Candles were flickering in all possible places, and the 
work of surgeons, doctors, and helpers went steadily on 
all through the night. 

The boy. who was so terrified by the darkness said, as 
Miss Barton knelt beside him with the lantern on her 
arm: ‘‘ Oh, I shan’t die alone now! I can see you!’’ 

Old soldiers love to tell the story, Red Cross women 
have often heard it, and the brave, Christian woman of 
’96 is not braver, not more of an angel of mercy than 
when she carried the light to the dark valley of Antietam. 


A NOBLE OLD AGE. 


‘¢ WHATSOEVER a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’’ 
and the old age of any person will be the result of the 
life he has lived. The whole record of our lives is laid 
up within us. What we are at fifty, sixty, seventy, and 
upward, is what we have dcen previous to that age. Who- 
ever would have a happy and lovely old age must prepare 
for it, as whatever the old age may be, it is the certain 
result of a lifetime. There must be a physical prepara- 
tion for it, for good health is essential to successful and 
happy living all the way through. 

No virtue is more excellent in an aged person than 
cheerfulness, and old age without it is ‘‘a Lapland win- 
ter without a sun.’’ It is a trait of character requiring 
cultivation, for there is much in life that militates against 
it. Fretfulness and despondency are very common faults 
of persons who have got beyond their youth. ‘* The 
world would be better and brighter,’’ says Sir John Lub- 
bock, ‘‘ if people were taught the duty of being happy, as 
well as the happiness of doing our duty. To be happy 
ourselves is a most effectual contribution to the happiness 
of others.”’ 

To have constant occupation to the end of life is a 
great help to cheerfulness, as well as a great blessing. 
‘‘T have lived long enough,’’ said Dr. Adam Clarke, 
‘*to learn that the secret of happiness is never to allow 
one’s energies to stagnate.’’ And bodily and mental 
decay are both retarded, even in old age, by the constant, 
but not excessive, exercise of our powers. 

But to work and live only for oneself will by no 
means promote one’s happiness. On the contrary, it is 
sometimes a fruitful source of intensest misery. The 
secret of many a joyless life, which has gone out in bit- 
terness, insanity, or suicide, may be found in the selfish- 
ness which dominated it from its beginning to its close. 
Only that work which is done wisely and lovingly for 
others is rewarded with perennial joy. For that is to 
live in love, which is to live in God. And to live in 
love is to live in everlasting youth. 

Whoever shall enter old age by this royal road will 
find the last of life to be the very best of life. The 
fever of life is over with the aged. They do not fear 
the world, for they have learned how rightly to estimate 
it. They do not lament the days that are gone, nor the 
pleasures that have departed, for they know a grander 
to-morrow awaits them than has ever dawned upon their 
vision. They have mastered the tasks assigned them in 
this first school of the soul, and are awaiting their pro- 
motion to wiser teachers and nobler studies.—AMary A. 
Livermore. 


Onty One Day at a Time.—A certain lady had met 
with a very serious accident, which necessitated a very 
painful surgical operation and many months of confine- 


ment to her bed. When the physician had finished his 
work and was taking his leave, the patient asked : 

** Doctor, how long shall I have to lie here, helpless ? ’’ 

«« Oh, only one day at a time,’’ was the cheery answer, 
and the poor sufferer was not only comforted for the mo- 
ment, but many times during the succeeding weary weeks 
did the thought, ‘‘ Only one day at a time,’’ come back 
with its quieting influence. 

I think it was Sydney Smith who recommended taking 
‘‘short views’’ as a safeguard against needless worry ; 
and one far wiser than he said: ‘‘ Take, therefore, no 
thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto is the day the evil 
thereof.’’—V. Y. Odserver. 





-. are correct. 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN COLORADO. 


Minnie J. Reynolds, Denver. 


No one claims that the women of Colorado have ren- 
dered that Statea Utopia. No one with sense would de- 


= = eae 
| METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 


mand that women should accomplish that in three years, | 


or perhaps in any number of years 


But I will make, as | 


an undenied and undisputed assertion, that equal suffrage | 


has not injured the State by one jot or tittle either in 
its public or domestic life, or in the character of its citi- 
zens. I will go further, and claim that the possession of 
the ballot by the women of Colorado has had a beneficial 
effect upon both the public and private life of the State. 

First, as to public life. It has introduced into the 
political world a large body of voters whose aims, on 
the whole, are pure, and whose intentions, on the whole, 


cal arena a large uncertain vote, a vote that cannot be 
herded to the polls, that cannot be bought with drinks, 
or controlled by any of the ordinary means. 


certain only till it became apparent which side had the 
longest purse or the shrewdest bosses. This uncertain 


vote at the bottom, rendered certain only by the lowest | 
i balanced in Colorado by a vote at the | 
aera ae y | Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 69.1. 


” ’ : | Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 68.9. 
election day by considerations of a nature more or less | 


top, whose action is uncertain and will be decided on 


moral. Mrs. John L. Routt, whose husband has once 


more or less conversant with political doings. 


otherwise available would be put aside because of a 
doubt as to the feeling of the women. There is now a 
‘*woman vote’’ to be considered as well as an 
vote,’’ a ‘* German vote,’’ and all the other classes of 
votes which have hitherto influenced the selection of 
tickets. 

As to private life, equal suffrage has brought the dis- 
cussion of economic and politicai subjects into the home. 
The character of candidates, the intentions of parties, 
the meaning of platforms, the principles involved, the 
pledges made and broken, the mysterious ramifications 
of local politics, are all topics of conversation in the 
home. The children are being brought up in this at- 
mosphere. The mother’s opinion is no longer passed 
over with indifference. 
it is going to be counted on election day. 

One thing more before I close. The polls on elec- 
tion day are as orderly and quiet as the post-office. 


There is no noise, nothing whatever of a disagreeable | 


nature. All that has been absolutely eliminated from 
election day in Colorado by the combined influence of 
the Australian ballot and equal suffrage. 


Two lives can be one, in the fullest sense only, as 
each goes to make up an entirely new life. This new 
life is not of one, or of the other, but of both as one. 
In the light of this truth, husband and wite are one only 
as the life of each goes to make upa new life which both, 
as one, shall learn to live. There must be no attempt on 
the part of either to escape that new, common life by 
the selfish cherishing of pet habits or purposes. True 
oneness is found only in the new life which each must 
recognize as the one life which the twain shall desire to 
live. —S. S. Zimes. 


ALL that is true, and pure, and good, in human life, 
and human actions, I recognize as coming from the one 
Divine Source of all good.— W. Wood. 


Equal suffrage has brought into the politi- | 


There has 
always been a large, uncertain vote at the bottom, uncer- | 





‘«Trish | 


It is worth something, because 


| grees above the normal. 
been the Governor of the territory and twice the Gover- | 


nor of the State, said lately that she had always been | 


Of late | 
she had noticed in the discussion of candidates that names | 





SEVENTH 
MONTH, 1896. 

MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 19th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 15th, 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, 13th, 
Lowest temperature during the month, 17th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, Ist, 
Least daily range of temperature, 8th, 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the dew point, 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 3-21 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.82 inches or 

rain, on the 22d. 
Number of days on which .or inch or more of rain fell, 14. 
Number of clear days 8, fair days 11, cloudy days 12. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 6th, gth, 15th, 22d, 27th, 28th, 29th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 75 on 15th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., §7 on 17th. 

M:an temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 68.8 

M.iximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 76 on 
29th and 30th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 59 on 17th. 


30.044 
30.400 
29.730 


95- 


Note.—The mean temperature of this month was about two de- 
The amouat of precipitation was about the 


average. JOHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Ave , Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


AN IN_IDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR. 
New York Times 
An incident of a peculiarly touching character occurred 
recently in one of the elevated railroad trains, that 
brought tears to the eyes of the passengers. The train 


had just left One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street when 
| the passengers saw entering the car a little boy about six 


years old, half carried by an older boy, evidently his 
brother. Both were well dressed, but at the first glance 
it was seen that the little fellow was blind. He had a 
pale, wan face, but was smiling. A quick look of sym- 
pathy passed over the faces of the passengers, and an old 
grey-haired gentleman got up and gave his seat to the two. 
The ‘*big brother,’’ who was about eleven years old, 
tenderly lifted up the little blind boy and placed him on 
his knee. 

‘* How’s that ?”’ he asked. 

‘« Nice,’’ said the little chap. 
ica?’’ > 

This puzzled some of the passengers, and several 
turned to see what the child meant. But the ‘big 
brother ’’ knew, and immediately drew out a small mouth 
harmonica, and placed it in the little fellow’s hands. 
The little fellow took the instrument into his hands, ran 
it across his lips, and began to play softly, ‘‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.’’ Tears came into the eyes of the old 
gentleman who had given up his seat ; and as the little 
fellow played on, running into the ‘* Rock of Ages’’ and 
«« Abide With Me,”’ there were many moist eyes in the car. 

The train rushed along ; the passengers listened, and 
the little fellow played on tirelessly, never missing a note 
of ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ or ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ Finally 


‘«Where’s my ’mon- 


| the ‘* big brother’’ leaned down and told the little one 


to get ready to leave, as the train was nearing their 
station. Then, as if he knew he had won a whole car- 
load of friends, the blind boy quickly changed the 
‘* Suwanee River’’ into ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne; ’’ and with 
one accord the passengers burst into a round of applause, 


while the ‘‘ big brother ’’ carried the little one out of the 
car. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


SoME years ago, says Mechans’ Monthly, “‘ Mr. John Feast, a nursery- 
man of Baltimore, undertook the improvement of our Wild Rose, Rosa 
setigera, and of a number of these, two, the King of the Prairies and 
Baltimore Belle achieved a wide celebrity, With the passing away of 
Mr. Feast further advance rested. There is a fine field for some one 
here. If an everblooming race of prairie roses could be effected it 
would make any one’s fortune.”’ 

—‘* Onions are almost the best nervine known,” remarks the 
Medical Times. ‘‘ No medicine is so useful in cases of nervous pros- 
tration, and there is nothing else that will so quickly relieve and tone 
up a worn-out system. Onions are useful in all cases of coughs, colds, 
and influenza, in consumption, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, 
kidney and liver complaints. Eaten every other day they soon have a 
clearing and whitening effect upon the complexion.” 


—Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D., who at the age of 75 has just pub- 
lished a book of autobiographical notes, entitled, ‘‘ Pioneer Work in 
Opening the Medical Profession to Women,’’ was the first woman to 
receive a medical diploma from any medical college in this country or 
Europe. Though she is a native of England, she is an American by 
adoption, having taken her degree and pursued the greater part of her 
medical practice here, 


—A cablegram has been received from Miss Willard to the Zemple 
saying : ‘‘ Preserve strict neutrality.” The course suggested by Miss 
Willard was to be expected. With two parties in the field, both advo- 
cating prohibition, it would be unwise for the organization to stand for 
but one. Doubtless most of the members will take an active interest 
in prohibition politics, but the organization, as such, will, as Miss Wil- 
lard says, ‘‘ preserve strict neutrality.’’—National Temperance Advo- 
cate. 


—It is given out as a new discovery that steam, allowed to fall to 
a temperature of 120°, will destroy insects. This is only repeating 
what was made public by the writer of this over forty years ago, that 
water heated to 120° degrees was destructive of insect life, without 
being injurious to vegetation. The application, however, has been 
found rather troublesome, except where only a few plants are to be 
dipped in the water. People prefer insecticides that may be applied 
by powders or by spraying. —Meehans' Monthly. 


—Two modest demands have the last year been made by the more 
intelligent leaders of Russian thought, one for the abolition of corporal 
punishment, the other for the introduction of universal popular educa- 
tion. The answer of the Government to the first has been thus far re- 
fusal; the answer to the second has been the promulgation of new 
measures to suppress all initiative in this direction. The result has 
been the abolition of the Committees of Education at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. —/ndependent. 


—Prof. Morse, at a recent meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Medico-Chirurgical College in Philadelphia, said : 

‘* We are rapidly becoming a nation of beer drinkers, and the insidu- 
ous hold gained by that incurable kidney affection known as Bright’s 
disease threatens in time to decimate the ranks of the beer-drinkers.’’ 


—** Buffalo Bill ’’ says he intends to give out to his Indians and cow- 
boys so much free coffee that they will never feel thirsty enough to 
drink “ fire water.’’ He has had a giant coffee-pot constructed which 
will hold one hundred gallons. We haven't much unity with ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill ’’ and his “* show,’’ but he is all right in his opposition to ‘ fire- 
water,” 

—A French writer, Armand Dast, in an article in the Figaro news- 
paper, Paris, urges prohibition for Brittany. He says that some twenty 
years ago a drunkard was a rarity among the Bretons, and the children 
would point their fingers in scorn at him. To-day everybody gets 
drunk, young and old, women and men. The evil is of all the greater 
importance to France, as Brittany furnishes eighty per cent. of the sea- 
men in the French navy. What is the good of all advice against 
drunken habits, if the saloons increase continually in number ? 


—All the land on which ancient Babylon once stood, where the 
Jews were held in exile, where according to the Scripture account, 
Daniel was cast into the lion’s den, and the ‘* Hebrew children ”’ were 
cast into the fiery furnace, has lately come by purchase into the hands 
of two Hebrews, which leads the Presbyterian. Review to comment 
upon the wonderful persistence of the Jewish race which has outlived 
its conquerors and oppressors of the ages past—Assyria, Babylon, 
Greece, Rome. 

—A ton of Atlantic water, when evaporated, yields 81 pounds of 
salt; a ton of Pacific water, 79 pounds; the water of the Dead Sea 
more than twice as much—187 pounds to the ton. 

—Lord Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief of the British armies, 
though he is a stiff advocate of militarism, has long been an advocate of 
temperance. Here is one of his utterances on the question, a year or 
two ago: ‘* There are yet some battles to be fought, some great enemies 
to be encountered by the United Kingdom, but the most pressing 
enemy at present is drink. It kills more than all our newest weapons 
of warfare, and not only destroys the body, but th: mind and soul also.” 
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—John Durbin will celebrate his 102d birthday at the home of his 
son Isaac, on Howell prairie, Oregon, September 13, and every immi- 
grant of 1845 in the State is invited to be present. 


—The London Herald of Peace says : ‘* The Government have not 
added to their credit, either amongst their friends or foes, by their un- 
just or dishonorable policy in regard to India, by making the poor Hin- 
doos, already so grievously overtaxed, contribute £35,000 towards 
the expenses of the conquest of the Soudan. From first to last, and all 
through, that Soudan campaign has been a bad business.” 


—Freddy’s mamma had a caller one day who several times during 
her stay said, ‘‘ Now I must go,’’ always resuming her seat neverthe- 
less. Upon her saying it once more, Freddy spoke up earnestly: 
‘* Don’t you believe it until she’s gone, mamma.” —Z xchange. 


— Psychology is becoming recognized as an essential to pedagogy ; 
the science of mind is an appropriate ally of an art which deals with 
the mental perceptions of others. 


—A current news item says: Not long ago the young King of Spain 
saw his first bull fight. His mother, who has a horror of the brutal 
sport, postponed the event as long as possible; but even she was un- 
able to overcome the ancient court precedent that prescribes attendance 
on bull fights as part of the education of the monarch. The little 
fellow viewed the sport without betraying any enthusiasm, and de- 
parted without rewarding the successful matador according to custom. 
Some Spaniards fear that he may bring discredit (?) on his order and 


race by making a stand against the national sport when he grows to 
man's estate. 


—The number of women students at the Berlin University has de- 
creased during the last half year from sixty to thirty-five, the reason 


given being the difficulty of admission and the necessity of renewal 
every half year. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


AN extremely hot period of weather has prevailed generally through- 
out the country for more than a week, at this writing, (11th). The 
thermometer at Philadelphia has recorded daily a maximum tempera- 
ture between go and 96 degrees, and the average per day has been 8, 
10, and 11 degrees above the normal. At 3 p. m., 11th, in the office 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, the thermometer stands at 96 
degrees. Many prostrations, and an unusual number of deaths are 


daily reported from all parts of the United Siates, especially the large 
cities. 


S1x persons were killed and about sixty-two others injured by an 
accident on the Columbia and Donegal Electric Railway, near Colum- 


bia, Pa., on the evening of the gth. It is said that the motorman at- 
tempted to check the speed of his car by reversing the current and that 
this deranged the machinery and the car ran away down a steep grade, 
and upset on a curve below. The motorman was killed. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN, the Democratic candidate for President, left 
his home at Lincoln, Nebraska, last week, to come to New York, 
where he will be, this week, ‘‘ notified’’ formally of his nomination. 
He made addresses at various places on the way. Ex-Governor 
McKinley, the Republican candidate, is at his home at Canton, Ohio, 


THE situation in Armenia is undoubtedly very bad. Measures of re- 
lief have been effectual, of course, only in alimited degree. A London 
dispatch, Eighth month 6, says: ‘‘A lady, whose name is not given, 
who has just returned from Armenia, asserts that the foreign Consuls 
and missionaries there estimate that fully a million deaths have oc- 


curred in that country as a result of the massacres and from starva- 
tion.” 


THE Coroner's jury who investigated the deaths of the victims of 
the railroad accident near Atlantic City, concluded its work on the 
7th inst., and made three reports. One of these, signed by all the 
jurors, simply finds that the deceased persons came to their death by 
the collision of the trains, etc. ; the other two, each signed by three 
jurors, differ as to the blame for the accident, though both indicate 
that the engineer of the fast express, (who was killed), ran on in the 
face of signals set for him to stop. 

GrorGE T. ANTHONY, ex-Governor of Kansas, died in Topeka, 
Eighth month 5, aged 72 years. He was a brother of Susan B. An- 
thony ; their parents, it is stated, were Friends of the Orthodox body. 

A DISPATCH from Rome says that Sebastian Martinelli, Prior Gen- 
eral of the Augustinians (monks), who has been appointed to succeed 
Cardinal Satolli, as the Pope’s representative in this country, is to be 
made an Archbishop. He will come here, probably, in Tenth month. 


AT the meeting of the Trustees of the State Hospital for the Insane, 
at Norristown, Pa., on the 7th instant, Dr. Alice Bennett, who has 
been for fifteen years resident physician-in-charge of the female de- 
partment, handed in her resignation. She intends to devote herself to 
private practice. Dr. Bennett is one of the most distinguished of 
American physicians in her department, and has done a great work at 
the Norristown hospital. Her resignation was reluctantly accepted. 
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NOTICES. 

*,.* The delegates from the First-day School 
Association of Philadelphia to the Swarthmore 
Conferences are requested to meet promptly at 8 
o'clock, in Swarthmore meeting-house, on the 
morning of the Igth of Eighth month, to name 
fourteen Friends to represent the Association on 
the Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, \ Clerks 
SALLIE T, BLACK, rT 

*,* Darby Monthly Meeting for the Eighth 
month will be held on the 17th instant, the 
Conferences at Swarthmore conflicting with the 
usual time of holding it. 

MATILDA GARRIGUES, Clerk. 

*.* The pamphlet containing addresses of 
Isolated Friends may be obtained of Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, by enclosing two two-cent stamps. 


*,* Postponement of Quarterly Meeting—On 
account of the Conferences at Swarthmore, the 
date for holding the next Easton and Saratoga 
Quarterly Meeting, at Granville, N. Y., has been 
postponed to the following week, that is, until 
Ninth month Ist to 3d inclusive. 

*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

16. Bethpage. 
30. Pittstown. 
Jos. T. McDowE&LL, Clerk of Com. 

*.* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
month 5, at 4 o'clock p. m. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week Association : 

From the ‘* Louise Stockton Club,” 

composed of ten children, $ 300 

Howard W. Lloyd, 5.00 

J. Willard Gamble, 1.00 

io W. Du 1,00 

M. E. S., 1.00 


$11.00 

Previously acknowledged, 100.00 
Amount, $110.00 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 10, 1896 

*,* Friends wishing to attend Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Goose Creek, Va., 
Eighth month 17, will ask for tickets at Sixth 
Street Depot, Washington, for Hamilton or 
Purcellville, where carriages will be in wait- 
ing. Tickets good until Fourth-day. 


LUSTER THE 0-. 


LECH SILI con 


LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. 
Address on postal brings trial quantity. 
"S UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yor 





Classified as religious, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


the American Newspaper 


Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 


cals, 


. . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue... . 


Each copy is 


read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 


to the inmates of less fortunate homes. 


These publications 


are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 


pleasure. 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


The Ruscombe, At nt1c city, 
New Jersey. 


Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 
Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 

Steam Heat. 


Sun Pariors. Miss Sug P. BakER 


The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Special Weekly Rates. 
eated 


Throughout. 


“W.E.4 H. M. HUMPTON. 
The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 


ATLANTIC city, N J. 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD 





Open all the year. 


~ Preston’ s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive park; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on oe Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
1ANNAH B. FLITURAFT, Prop. 


ro réers Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address 
STROU DSBURG, PA. 


nw estment Securities. 


mgt reference. 


Carefully Selected 


Municipal Warrants | 


| ENAMELED WARE 


and a School Bonds. ' 


CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES | 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
EXAMINED. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Mrs. EmMMor G. GRIFFITH. | 


Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 


—'' Review of Reviews,” New York. 


‘John C. Hancock & Co, 





N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. BR.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


BARLOW’ S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


OD. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 








WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


| 31 NortH Seconp Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


In BLACK AND RussET 
From $1.75 up. 


Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). 





Preserving ! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED, 10 cents up. 
2cents “ 
Fruit Jars: Mason's i? 
. $1.15 Doz. 

$1.00 Doz. 

Wax STRINGs, 
FRUIT FUNNELS. 


CONROW'S 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


Lightning, 
Fruit Keepers, 
— CaNs, 
Can Wax, 
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Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New *pailding with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, addres, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust ae Vee, 2 Long Island, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month l4th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young children. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful "experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1 Special circular issu 

Out of town Fm s for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in snitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of study. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the Pi hia Yearly M 
ane Fe early Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
7 cones acres . und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or basines meee, a ae la- 
ratories, and large, we uip gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 
For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
- next. Beautiful amd healthy location. Grounds, 


27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per y« ar. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
West Chester, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE : 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


Deanees yoo High Sch: 
igh seen, 


Send for 
catalogue con cining’ par 


paren: 
AETHURE H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mocting. 
Pe cocina git oe 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 


addres 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the aes and most successful schools in 
the United States. ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School > mnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 ou week. dres: 

PHILLIPS. Ph. D., Principal. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


32d Year. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 








A Systematic Business Training 
Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 

Three full courses: 

Business, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, 96.97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


ws 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


a&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 
WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


John Faber Miller, “), 2tmrows Pa” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
eatS WILLIAM HEACOCK,O@* 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Rubber Goods ¢ and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foot. 


19 N. Second Street, Philad’a. 











Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for trans 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: wit 
retaining form and flavor. 


The Quickest, Chea 
and Easiest wathod ot ot 
Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 
—— may be suc- 

h or without sugar, 


Any person can successfully operate. 


Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Ask your friends 


Beg Fi 


oe 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
y does a GewxraL Trust and oe ba Interest allowed on 


on Deposits. Acts 
aan Ce ee Ser ee ant ete., J mg 
Raterest or Calleeteds Boel ates enn’ managed for i pr seddoees or non -residents, etc. , 


Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Roya, Bakinc PowpDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & Co., 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WaALNouT S8r., Puma. 





RENTS, SALES, MORTOAGES, ETC., ETC. 
Roll Top, contain- 


DESKS ing all latest im- 


provements, were $25,—maker failed, 
—now they’re $15,— (dut limited num- 
ber to be had.) 

JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—926 Arch St. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


PUBCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Leans area on Real Estate 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Easter Nebraska eerinnente, 





TRUST CO. 


mange ca rty in and near Tacoma and 
Sea can bane d eir investments well cared for 


SOLICITORS LOANS 


by the undersigned. Personal care and attention 
to each investment is the secret of success in hand- 
ling defaulted mortgages. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
REFERENCE: 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


eee Jr. 


Daniel Miller snd Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Birecutive Commitice ; Wm. H. Henry C. aigethowe, Geonge 5. Baker, John 1, Mahe, 
Pennale Witte Math Fenton Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


™ GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes <4 Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. PS. . sean 
WILLIAM N. ELY, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY ae Vice- President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JIR., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


GEORGE TU ae BISPHAM, ISAAC oe CLOTHIER, 

WILLIAM H. JOHN SIMS, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
EORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON, 

HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This Com: 


pany furnishes ALL DusteasLe Forms of Lire and ENpowMENnT INsURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porgity Morvat; has Asserts of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 
a SurPius of over Taaze Mrutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Cumpeny issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann y. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Cutien John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


MMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS§- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com’ c 
President, SAMUEL BR. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; “Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. STING Mi of insuran t, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trost O 
ROBERTS FOULKE; Aasiotant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
SaFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 
cows; the money will buy a 
separator and you save cost 
of their keep, while the butter you make 
s for two cents more per pound. Send 
circulars. Please mention this 
P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa., 
Elgin, Mil. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 





BONDS | 


Atlantic ov (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa. 
uesne 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6's. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 


Rutland, Vt. 
Omaha, Neb., 





